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How are students faring 
without covered grades? | 


By DIVA PAREKH 


Copy Editor 


With the semester com- 
ing to a close, freshmen 
reflect on how the rollback 
of the University’s covered 
grade policy has affected 
their first few months at 
Hopkins, and upperclass- 
men look back on how cov- 
ered grades shaped their 
college experience. 

In May of 2016, the Uni- 
versity an- 
nounced 
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end this policy prompted | 


widespread opposition 


from a coalition of student 


groups that called them- | 


selves Re-Cover Hopkins. 


[The movement lost its mo- | 


mentum in fall 2016, pri- 
marily because the decision 
could not be appealed. 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) Vice Presi- 
dent AJ Tsang said that 
the members of HAC are 
unaware of how the aver- 
age student 
performs 


that it r at Hopkins 
would re- ~ “J feel like the and copes 
scind cov- Bahaal stolen with stress. 
ered grades “When 
starting integral part of they voted 
with the my freshman on that pro- 
Class of . : mi posal, they 
2021. Nie were out of 
Under — JACQUELINE TANG, touch and 
this policy, FRESHMAN still are out 
previous , of touch 
freshmen Bee with the 
could view needs of 
their first the student 
semester grades, but they body,” Tsang said. 
were neither shown on of- 
ficial transcripts nor fac- Repealing a 


tored into a student’s GPA. 
Instead, each course was 
shown to have been com- 
pleted as satisfactory (S) for 
a C minus and above or un- 
satisfactory (U) for below a 
C minus. 

In 2008, the Homewood 
Academic Council (HAC) 
created a subcommittee to 
evaluate the University’s 
grading system. This sub- 
committee submitted a re- 
port to HAC in 2011, prompt- 
ing HAC to vote to repeal the 
covered grades policy. 

The announcement to 


decades-old policy 


Freshman 


without covered grades. 
“Covered grades have 
been an integral part of 
Hopkins for around 50 
years, and it is completely 
ridiculous to eliminate 
them. Why change a system 
that has seemed to work for 
that long?” she said. “I feel 
See GRADES, pace A5 


Jacqueline | 
Tang applied to Hopkins | 
Early Decision and only re- | 
alized afterwards that her | 
class would be the first one | 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
For The News-Letter 


Comedian, actor and 
writer Hasan Minhaj gave a 
talk on Wednesday, Dec. 6, 
in the Turner Auditorium at 
the East Baltimore campus. 
The talk was the final event 
of the Milton S. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium’s 2017 
speaker series. 

Minhaj is best known for 
his work as a correspondent 
on The Daily Show and his 
web series The Truth with 
Hasan Minhaj. His standup 
special, Homecoming King, is 
also available on Netflix. 

Minhaj, who is Muslim 
and Indian-American, be- 
gan his talk by discussing 
the effects of racism and xe- 


nophobia both on his per- 
sonal life and on the U.S. 
today. 

“I can’t speak to my 
mom in Urdu on a plane, 
because people are afraid 
of terrorism,” he said. “Fear 
of terrorism is the reason 
why we don’t let refugees 
into the country. We're cur- 
rently on our third travel 
ban because of that fear.” 

According to Minhaj, 
there is a double standard 
in the way terrorist attacks 
are portrayed in the media 
today. He said that white 
terrorists are usually called 
“lone wolves,” while Mus- 
lim terrorists are branded 
as part of a terrorist organi- 
zation. 

“How is every crazy 


Commission evaluates tenets of undergrad experience 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


The second Commission 
on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion (CUE2), a group of fac- 
ulty, staff, alumni and cur- 
rent undergraduates, has 
been working since April 
to evaluate the state of un- 
dergraduate education at 
Hopkins. 

CUE2 is charged with 
developing a report on the 
values of an undergraduate 
experience and _ identify- 
ing the key qualities that 
should define a Hopkins 
education. An initial re- 
port is expected by the end 
of fall 2018 with a second 
feedback period before the 


final report is released. 

The commission is co- 
chaired by Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences Dean 
Beverly Wendland and 
Whiting School of Engi- 
neering Dean Ed Schlesing- 
er. University President 
Ronald J. Daniels and Pro- 
vost Sunil Kumar convened 
CUE2 as a part of the “Ten 
by Twenty” plan. 

Assistant Vice Provost 
of Education Janet Schreck, 
who is a member of the 
commission, said that it is 
too early for CUE2 to iden- 
tify any final recommenda- 
tions. 

Schreck addressed the 
need to reassess the state of 
undergraduate education 


today. 

“With the changes that 
happen around us and the 
changes in technology, it’s 
time to look at the next 
stage,” she said. “We all feel 
like the first Commission’s 
recommendations were fo- 
cused on extracurriculars 
and student life. We want- 
ed an opportunity to look 
at the curriculum more.” 

The first Commission 
on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion, completed in 2003, of- 
fered 34 recommendations 
in four areas: the academic 
experience, diversity, stu- 
dent life and advising and 
career support. 

The second Commission 
aims to take a similarly ex- 


tensive look at the Hopkins 
education, but with a great- 
er focus on improving un- 
dergraduate learning both 
inside and outside of the 
classroom. 

Schlesinger said that 
they aim to equip students 
for the modern world after 
they graduate. 

“Our students pursue 
an incredibly wide range 
of careers,” he said. “So 
one of the biggest questions 
we have as we think about 
undergraduate education 
in the 21st century is, how 
do you prepare students for 
any career path?” 

According to Wendland, 
one main goal of CUE2 is 

See CUE2, pace AS 
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white dude just part wolf? 
How are all these guys just 
coincidentally Team Jacob? 
I don’t get the double stan- 
dard,” he said. “A brown 
dude goes crazy, we get 
teamed up. A white dude 
goes crazy: 12 individual 
wolves have gone cuckoo 
— if only there was a pat- 
tern.” 

He 
term 


that the 
is used 


also said 
“terrorism” 


The final Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium (MSE) 2017 event of the semester featured comedian, actor and writer Hasan Minhaj of 7he Daily Show. 


Hasan Minhaj tackles Islamophobia with comedy 


disproportionately to de- 
scribe acts of violence by 
people of color. 

“There are over 100 defi- 
nitions of the word terror- 
ist, but in 2017 it’s been ra- 
cialized to basically mean 
brown people, right? Peo- 
ple who look like me, with 
beards,” he said. “Coded 
language to describe things 
were afraid of is used a 

See HASAN, pace A4 


Daniels addresses ongoing 
concerns with school’s role 


By ALYSSA WOODEN & 
MORGAN OME 


News & Features Editors 


In an interview with The 
News-Letter on Tuesday, 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels shared his 
thoughts on mental health, 
campus security, the Uni- 
versity’s endowment and 
the second Commission on 
Undergraduate Education 
(CUE2). 


Mental Health 


Many students feel that 
addressing mental health 
on campus should be a 
priority for the University. 


‘Daniels acknowledged that 


the academic rigor at Hop- 
kins can contribute to a cul- 
ture of stress. 

“Hopkins students — 
like all undergraduate stu- 
dents in very competitive 
programs — are intense,” 
he said. “They're ambi- 
tious. They’re understand- 


FILE PHOTO 
Daniels addressed student concerns on topics like security and mental health. 


ably anxious about the 
world that they're entering 
into. That can’t help but cre- 
ate moments of stress that 
are manifested in a number 
of different mental health- 
related issues.” 

However, while Daniels 
acknowledged that many 
students face stress-related 
struggles, there are specific 
ways in which the Univer- 
sity can help students im- 
prove their mental health. 

“We know that Hopkins 
has a distinct culture, and I 
think that it is a ‘work-hard 
culture’/” he said. “But 
at times, that ‘work-hard 
culture’ I think, is over- 
weighted at Hopkins. We 
want to find ways in which 
we can help our students 
gain perspective and _ bal- 
ance.” 

Specifically, Dan- 
iels referenced the Task 
Force on Student Mental 
Health and Wellbeing, 
which released its draft 

See DANIELS, pace A4 
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Lighting of Graduate students face peat over Republican tax plan 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ versity said that it is col- eventonthe 


the Quads 
postponed 
lo Monday 


By KATY WILNER 
For The Vews-Letter 


The 13th annual Light- | 


ing of the Quads, a cele- 
bration typically held dur- 
ing the last week of classes 
as a study break to kick-off 
the holiday season, has 
been postponed to Mon- 
day, Dee. 11. 
The event 


was origi- 


Senior Staff Writer 


Last month, Republicans 
in the House of Representa- 
tives passed a tax reform 
bill intended to provide 
tax cuts for both corpora- 
tions and individuals. On 
Saturday, Dec. 2, the Senate 
passed their version of the 
bill with 51 votes. 

The 


the bill includes a provision 


House’s version of 


| that would repeal current 


nally scheduled for Dee. 5 | 


and moved to Dec. 6 due 
to expected heavy clouds 
and rainfall. Organizers 
were worried that students 
would not be able to fully 
see and enjoy the spectacle. 

However, this would have 
conflicted with the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium and 
the Hopkins Organization 
for Programming (HOP)’s 
Hasan Minhaj event at the 


tax exemptions on graduate 
students’ tuition waivers. 
The Senate bill does not cur- 
rently contain this provision. 

If this provision passes 
after the Senate goes to con- 
ference, students whose tu- 
ition waivers are tied to em- 


| ployment, such as teaching 


assistants and research as- 
sistants, would have to pay 


| taxes on their tuition. How- 
| ever, students who receive 
| fellowships or scholarships 
| would not have to do so. 


medical campus. Organizers | 


announced on the Facebook 


poned to Dee. 11. 

Interim Supervisor for 
Student Engagement Deme- 
re Woolway explained they 
wanted as many students as 
possible to attend. 

“Our understanding was 
that there were 700 tickets 
reserved for Hasan Minhaj 
with 500 people on the wait- 
ing list — a large contingent 
of our student population,” 
she wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “We wanted 
to ensure that our students 
could participate in both of 
the highly popular events.” 

Some __ students, _ like 
freshman Elana _ Rubin, 


were relieved that the event | 


was postponed. 

“Ym honestly kind of 
glad that it’s not happening 
this week because I have a 
lot of things going on,” she 
said. “I’m going to the Hasan 
Minhaj talk, and I really 
didn’t want to miss that.” 

Senior Aditi Kannan 
was glad that the event was 
postponed because of other 
commitments. 

“I would not have been 
able to go [on Tuesday] be- 
cause I had an exam that 
day,” Kannan said. 

Other students, like 
freshman Christopher Ca- 
puto, wish that the Lighting 
of the Quads would have 
happened as it was origi- 
nally planned. He wanted 
a chance to go outside and 
socialize before reading pe- 
riod began. 

“IT really wish that the 
Lighting of the Quads 
could have happened this 
week,” Caputo said. “We're 
all going to be super busy 
next week studying for fi- 
nals, and I thought it would 
have been a good way to 
relax before we have to get 
intense again.” 

Regardless of their sched- 
ules, students are excited to 
participate in the Hopkins 
tradition. For freshman 
Patrick Rao, Lighting of 
the Quads provides an op- 
portunity to put down the 
books for a little while. 

“Lighting of the Quads 
is my excuse to leave Brody 
next week,” Rao said. “J can’t 
wait for my study bre 

Many students, like 
freshman Mohammed 
Mumtaz, look forward to 
the fireworks in particular. 

“Lighting of the Quads 
ig eins foe eae 


ee ea he 


On Tuesday, Univer- 
sity administrators sent an 
email to graduate students 
to inform them of recent 
developments. the email 
reaffirmed the school’s op- 


| position to the bill and said 
event page that Lighting of | 
the Quads would be post- | 


it was preparing a contin- 
gency plan. 

“University leadership 
and our federal affairs team 
continue to monitor this 
legislation very closely and 
communicate directly with 
elected officials about its im- 
pacts, including expressing 
our strenuous opposition 
to repeal of tuition-related 
exemptions, deductions, or 
credits,” they wrote. 

Additionally, the Uni- 


laborating with graduate 
students to address their 
concerns and will work to 
provide ongoing updates. 

“Students have expressed 
the importance of getting 
regular updates about what 
is happening 
and what the university is 
doing in response. We agree 
and will do our best to keep 
you informed,” they wrote. 

The Graduate Represen- 
tative Organization (GRO) 
has been communicating 
with the administration 
and delivered a petition to 
the Office of the Provost. 
Mikhail Osanov, GRO 
chair, said that the organi- 
zation has been working 
with the administration. 

“We assume that they 
couldn’t address certain 
points simply because of the 
time frame,” Osanov said. 
“It’s not clear yet what the fi- 
nal version of the bill will be, 
but they are actively lobby- 
ing on our part and making 
sure that we are covered as 
much as we can be.” 

He also said that GRO 
will continue to work to- 
ward opposing this bill. 

“We still have to move 
forward with the same ap- 
proach that we have been 
following so far because 
this is not the end,” he said. 
“We really should be push- 
ing with the same agenda 
to make sure that the pro- 
visions that hurt us are not 
included [in the final bill]. 
The fight is not over.” 

Another graduate  stu- 
dent organization, Teach- 
ers and Researchers United 
(TRU), will be organizing an 


legislatively 


Beach on 
Thursday, 
Dec. 7. The 
event aims 
to raise 
awareness 
of the tax 
plan and 
will feature 
both under- 
graduate 
and gradu- 
ate student 
speakers. 

Addi- 
tionally, on 
Thursday, 
Dec. 14, 
TRU will be hosting a call- 
a-thon for students to reach 
out to members of Con- 
gress to try to get them to 
drop this provision. 

Samantha Agarwal, a 
sociology PhD student and 
TRU member, said that for 
the majority of their PhD 
programs, students spend 
more time working as re- 
searchers and TA’s and do 
not take coursework. 

She suggested that the 
University could work 
around this tax provision 
by not charging graduate 
students tuition. 

“If they value their grad- 
uate workers and they want 
to be more fair and equi- 
table they should do that,” 
Agarwal said. 

She emphasized how 
the tax provision would 
make it difficult for many 
students from working and 
middle class backgrounds 
to attend the University and 
said that TRU views the tax 
plan as a massive upward 
distribution of wealth. 
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once and for all! 


TAX BILL 


“We are organizing be- 
cause we believe that in 
order to improve our work- 
ing conditions we have to 
build solidarity with other 
workers across the campus, 
across Baltimore and across 
the country,” Agarwal said. 

Rhiannon Miller, a 
PhD student in Sociology, 
echoed Agarwal’s concerns, 
saying that the University 
has a responsibility to en- 
sure that graduate students 
are provided a living wage 
and equal opportunities 
regardless of their back- 
grounds. 

“The University — if 
the bill passes — has a re- 
sponsibility to react,” she 
said. “If they didn’t act, 
they would be complicit 
in basically closing off this 
opportunity of higher edu- 
cation to those who aren’t 
from very wealthy financial 
backgrounds.” 

She said that while the 
provision on graduate stu- 
dent tuition directly affects 
a relatively small popula- 
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Teachers and Researchers United will be hosting a speak out on the tax bill this Thursday. 


tion, it would nevertheless 
have drastic consequences. 

“There is a part of me that 
doesn't believe that it will be 
passed because of the practi- 
calities of it,” Miller said. 

Peter Weck, a_ physics 
PhD student, said that he 
has been disappointed with 
the University’s communi- 
cation with graduate stu- 
dents and their response to 
the Senate bill passing. 

“I’m glad that they sent 
a follow up, but there’s a 
lot lacking. I was not im- 
pressed by their response,” 
Weck said. 

Weck wants reassurances 
from the University that 
graduate students would not 
have their take-home pay 
reduced. He also wants the 
University to make graduate 
tuition nominal, non-exis- 
tent or at least reduced. 

“We'd like to see a solid 
reassurance that if this tax 
bill goes through, it will not 
cut our salaries to something 
like two thirds to one half of 

our starting salary,” he said. 
\ ani j 
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The Baltimore Beat seeks to provide an outlet for local voices 


By CLAIRE FOX 
Senior Staff Writer 


The Baltimore Beat, the 
city’s new alternative week- 
ly newspaper, debuted its 
first issue on Nov. 15. Cov- 
ering politics, the arts, city 
life and more, the indepen- 
dent alt-weekly looks to be 
a reflection of the city, aim- 
ing to incorporate multiple 
community voices. 

Baltimore’s previous al- 
ternative newspaper, The 
City Paper, which was owned 
by the Baltimore Sun Media 
Group, published its final 
edition on Nov. 1. After hear- 
ing this summer that The 
City Paper would be closing, 
Kevin Naff, a co-owner of 
the media company Brown 
Naff Pitts (BNP) Omnime- 
dia, felt troubled by the loss 
of this voice in the city. 

“Asa longtime Baltimore 
resident, I was disappoint- 
ed to hear that The Sun was 
closing The City Paper after 
40 years, so we stepped in 
with a great team here to 
start a new alt-weekly, The 
Beat,” Naff said. 

The Beat is owned by 
BNP Omnimedia, a com- 

any which also owns The 
Washington Blade, the na- 
e } 


~~ 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
The Baltimore Beat will be distributed for free throughout the city. 


tion’s first and oldest LG- 
BITQ newspaper, and The 
Los Angeles Blade. 

Naff began working at 
The Washington Blade in 2002 
as managing editor, became 
editor-in-chief in 2006 and 
then part-owner in 2009. 

Along with Naff serving 
as the publisher, The Beat 
team is made up of several 
local media veterans. 

Jen Marsh, a 28-year City 
Paper veteran and former 
publisher, serves as as- 
sociate publisher; former 
City Paper editor Brandon 
Soderberg is managing 
editor; former City Paper 
staffer Maura Callahan is 
deputy editor; Jeff Stintz, 


formerly of The Baltimore - 


Business Journal, is the ad- 
vertising director; and Lisa 
Snowden-McCray, formerly 
of The City Paper and The 
Sun, is the editor-in-chief. 
“We have an experi- 
enced, top-notch team,” 
Naff said. “Additionally, I 
think it’s noteworthy and 
important that our editor is 
an African-American wom- 
an with an eye for ensuring 
our coverage is inclusive of 
the entire city we serve.” 
Coming from a_back- 
ground of both traditional 


and alternative media, 
Snowden-McCray empha- 
sizes creativity in telling 
stories. Embracing uncon- 
ventional coverage of con- 
ventional journalism beats, 
like food or government, is 
part of why she is excited 
about The Beat. 

“Watching the 2016 elec- 
tion play out, I really felt 
like a lot of the rules we 
adhere to when we think 
about traditional journal- 
ism don’t serve us well, 
and specifically don’t serve 
communities of color well,” 
she wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “For example, 
why must we give equal 
weight and coverage to hate 
groups? Why do we play 
along with the lie that we 
are neutral and objective?” 

Naff said that despite hav- 
ing staff from The City Paper, 
The Beat is different from its 
predecessor. 

“The Beat strives to 
serve a broader and more 
diverse audience, from 
African-American readers 
overlooked by mainstream 
outlets to the LGBTQ com- 
munity, the Hispanic com- 
munity, the Korean commu- 
nity and other underserved 
populations,” he said. 

Snowden-McCray added 
that The Beat will mark a 
departure from the pre- 
dominantly white male 
leadership of many _alt- 
weekly papers. 

“Obviously, I’m not ei- 
ther of those things,” she 
wrote. “Our deputy editor, 
Maura Callahan is white, 
but she’s a young woman. 
We both really want to 
make this paper as diverse 
and inclusive as possible.” 

The Beat seeks to play a 
role in bringing the residents 
of Baltimore together to dis- 


cuss the various problems 
facing the city, as well as pro- 
mote the voices of the local 
creative community through 
coverage of the arts. 

According to Snowden- 
McCray, the paper follows 
the tradition of a lot of alt- 
weekly papers in that it 
specializes in deep-dive 
news stories. 

“For example, the Sun 
might have one story about 
the mayor’s crime plan,” 
she wrote, “but we’d later 
have a longer, more in- 
depth story about what that 
really means for people liv- 
ing under that plan.” 

While Naff believes that 
The Sun plays an important 
and necessary role in the 
city, he said that in order 
to fully represent people in 
Baltimore, alternative media 
like The Beat needs a place. 

“The Beat and other inde- 
pendent outlets are just as 
important to the lifeblood 
of Baltimore and _ ensur- 
ing everyone has a voice,” 
he said. “Real cities need 
these independent voices 
to hold our elected officials 
accountable and to cover 
underserved communities 
often overlooked by main- 
stream media outlets.” 

Reading through the 
Nov. 29 Issue 3 of the paper, 
sophomore Madeline Sta- 
binski shared her thoughts 
on The Beat. 

“It’s definitely  differ- 
ent from more mainstream 
newspapers,” she _ said. 
“There's a lot more personal 
character to it, and it seems 
like it’s all about connect- 
ing with the local commu- 
nity, like the artistic voices 
and cool things going on.” 

Stabinski also voiced nee 
opinion that local media 
will always be in demand. 
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“Obviously people love 
the big media, and that’s 
what I think we interact 
with the most nowadays,” 
she said. “But people also 
always want to connect 
with sources that are closer 
to them and that they can 
relate more to on a local 
level.” 

Senior Kailyn Fiocca dis- 
cussed the importance of 
having media outlets like 
The Beat that express differ- 
ent perspectives. 

“There’s always a need 
for publications that deal 
with things outside of what 
is conventional or normally 
covered in the media,” she 
said. “Niche voices have al- 
ways been around and hav- 
ing places where they can 
be heard is important, es- 
pecially in today’s climate.” 

Naff encourages Hop- 
kins students to be active 
members of the Baltimore 
community and to interact 
with the paper. 

“They can learn more 
about the city,” he said. 
“They can contribute to the 
paper and site by reaching 
out with story ideas. We're 
always looking for freelance 
writers and photographers.” 

Snowden-McCray _ be- 
lieves that The Beat can 
benefit the Hopkins com- 
munity by helping it see life 
beyond the campus. 

“For those students who 
are studying many of the is- 
sues that we work to bring 
attention to (housing, pub- 
lic health, criminal justice), 
it lets them see how they 
could use their degrees in 
the future,” she wrote. “For 
those studying writing, 
hopefully it’s inspiration 
that print is not dead and 
the craft that they are learn-. 
ing is still very important.” 
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Women share stories of 
sexism tn the workplace 


By ANNA GORDON 
Kor The News-Letter 


The Career Center and 
community service frater- 
nity Alpha Phi Omega co- 
sponsored a panel titled 
“Women in Leadership” 
on Thursday, Nov. 30. The 
event featured three wom- 
en from different profes- 
sional backgrounds who 
shared challenges they 
faced in their careers and 
ways they worked to over- 
come gender-based obsta- 
cles. 

The panelists were: Jean- 
nine Heynes, 


when they are not being in- 
tentionally sexist. 

Instead of being con- 
frontational, she said that 
saying “I don’t under- 
stand” in response to a 
sexist comment forces the 
other person to reevaluate 
what they said. 

Students like 
Alizay felt 


senior 


Jalisi the ad- 


vice the panelists gave was | 
particularly | 


Jalisi 


appreciated 
comments 


useful. 
Izenberg’s 
be- 
tween women and the way 
Heynes the 
importance of intersection- 


on unity 
emphasized 


al dialogue. 


the Univer- Al defi- 
sity’s direc- ¢ ae é nitely ap- 
tor of women It was really preciated 
and gender inspirational the uplifting 
resources; words _ that 
Karen Flem- to hear women the panelists 
ing, a profes- Who are strong had to give 
sor of bio- for women, 
physics who and very regardless 
advocated for 1: ” of whatever 
the Women accomplished. their goals 
of Hopkins | — JAHNAVI KOLA, may be,” Jal- 
exhibit in the SOPHOMORE isi said. 

Mattin Cen- Sopho- 


ter; and Illysa 
Izenberg, a business con- 
sultant. 

Heynes stressed the im- 
portance of understanding 
the intersectionality be- 
tween women’s issues and 
other minority issues. 

“Part of tackling the is- 
sue of bringing women 
into the workplace is to talk 
with women who identify 
as women of color, as trans 
women, as women with dis- 
abilities, as gender non-bi- 
nary individuals,” she said. 

She that includ- 
ing women from under- 
privileged groups is crucial 
when evaluating policies to 
eliminate sexism. 

Izenberg mentioned 
how women are sometimes 
complicit in a sexist work 
environment, reflecting on 
how her female colleagues 
reacted to her getting en- 
gaged. 

“Literally the second 
I put the ring on my fin- 
ger, the attitude changed 
around me,” she said. “It 
was like, ‘okay, who else 
can do this task, because 
we can’t count on Illysa.” 

Izenberg also emphasized 
the importance of female 
unity and urged women to 
champion one another. 

“All too often it happens 
where a woman will say 
something in a group and 
it doesn’t get discussed,” 
she said. “And then 10 min- 
utes later, a man will say 
the same thing, and all of a 
sudden it becomes very im- 
portant. Your job is to say, 
‘Im so glad you picked up 
on what so-and-so said.” 

Fleming gave advice on 
how to deal with sexist com- 
ments in the workplace. She 
believes that the best solu- 
tion to people commenting 
that women are incapable of 
doing work as well as men 
is simply to ask them for ev- 
idence or academic studies. 

“1 worked with a guy 
who claimed he knew for 
certain that women dropped 
out of the workforce to have 
babies,” she said. “It turns 
out that they're doing a 
study now of all the women 
who have dropped out of the 
workforce mid-career, and 
he’s involved in the study. 
It turns out that the study 
shows his point of view was 
so wrong.” 

However, Fleming also 
believes that people should 
be mindful of how they call 
out colleagues, especially 


said 
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more Jahnavi 
Kola felt that the panel 
helped her think practical- 
ly about how to further her 
own career goals. 

“It was really inspi- 
rational to hear women 
who are strong and very 
accomplished in their 
fields,” she said. 
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Foreign policy expert discusses issues in media 


JOHN QUINCY aDanes 
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Gay addressed issues with the rise of social media in a talk on Dec. 1. 


By JAMIE SCHARF 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins chapter of 
the John Quincy Adams So- 
ciety (JQAS), a nonpartisan 
international politics student 
group, hosted the Society’s 
Executive Director John Al- 
len Gay at its “Messed Me- 
dia” event on Dec. 1. JQAS 
also announced that they 
will be launching a new 
publication, Realist Review. 

Gay was the former 
managing editor of The Na- 
tional Interest, a foreign af- 
fairs magazine. 

In his speech, Gay dis- 
cussed how JQAS and Real- 
ist Review would help alle- 
viate problems he identifies 
in the media today. 

“I wanted to set the con- 
text for why this publica- 
tion and the Society is nec- 
essary,” Gay said. 

Gay claimed that the 
press should act to preserve 
democracy by challenging 
opinions but believes that it 


has failed in doing so. 

He blamed most of the 
media’s problems on a de- 
cline in ad revenue, which 
he said has facilitated a lack 
of credibility. According to 
Gay, the rise of social media 
has cut into the media’s abil- 
ity to generate revenue, so 
news quality has declined. 

“What drives engage- 
ment on social media also 
affects the media and what 
it produces,” he said. 

Gay also discussed the 
quality of information that 
consumers encounter on 
social media. Today, algo- 
rithms are designed so that 
people are more likely to ac- 
cess articles that align with 
their political views. He also 
questioned the ability of 
consumers to separate im- 
portant news from clickbait. 

“You need people to tell 
you. what’s important,” 
Gay said. 

According to Gay, editors 
of newspapers used to serve 
this purpose. However, so- 


cial media and algorithms 
and Twitter 
have supplanted them. 


on Facebook 


“In. a way, ‘fake news’ was 
much more of a symptom of 
the challenges in the media 
environment than it was the 
disease. All that ties back to 
the ad crunch,” he said. 

He criticized the decline 
of foreign policy special- 
ists in news Organizations, 
saying that news organiza- 
tions today rely too heav- 
ily on government sources 
when they need to under- 
stand foreign conflicts and 
As a_ result, 
much of today’s foreign af- 
fairs coverage does not act 
as a check on government. 

As an example, Gay 
discussed coverage of the 
humanitarian crisis in Ye- 
men. He said that instead of 
critically covering the affair, 
journalists follow the gov- 
ernment'’s narrative. 

“It creates a concern that 
reporters could be used as 
mouthpieces of those in 
power,” he said. 

In a follow-up interview, 
Gay clarified that he does 
not believe that journalists 
have a responsibility to up- 
hold international law. Rath- 
er, he thinks that the media 
does not inform its readers 
of the full implications of the 
United State’s actions. 

Gay criticized the re- 
sponse of several prominent 
figures in the media such 
as Fareed Zakaria, a CNN 
host, and Nicholas Kristof, 


situations. 


an op-ed columnist for The 
New York Times. He feels that 
the way they cover events 
reflects the bias of the media. 

Gay also asserted that 
the higher ratio of public 
relations professionals to 
journalism jobs contrib- 
utes to the public’s distrust. 
He believes that the solu- 
tion to some of the media’s 
problems is to increase the 
number of journalists by 
encouraging everyone to 
get involved. 

Freshman Lauren Paulet 
agreed with many of Gay’s 
points. She believes that peo- 
ple need to be more careful 
about content they consume 
on social media. 

“T think that he’s right 
that people need to be 
more careful and vigi- 
lant,” Paulet said. 

Freshman Vance Wood, 
however, felt that Gay con- 
tradicted himself multiple 
times. Wood said that the 
event will not have an effect 
on how he consumes media. 

“At first his credibility 
seemed strong, but then it 
declined until I did not be- 
lieve a word he said any- 
more,” Wood said. 

Junior Dimitri Simes, 
lead officer of the Hopkins 
chapter of JQAS, reiterated 
the group’s goals. 

“We want to see Ameri- 
can foreign policy shift away 
from confrontation and end- 
less war and towards di- 
plomacy and cooperation,” 
Simes said. 


Alumni explore problems with Hopkins-Baltimore relationship 


By KELECHI 
NWANKWOALA 
For The News-Letter 


Community Conversa- 
tions, an organization that 


holds discussions with 
Hopkins and _ Baltimore 
community members, 


hosted a panel of alumni 
involved in outreach. They 
discussed the relationship 
between Hopkins and Bal- 
timore on Monday. 

Junior Chijioke Oranye, 
who helped organize the 
event, described how his ex- 
perience as a Baltimore na- 
tive inspired the discussion. 

“You can’t walk 10 blocks 
in Maryland without see- 
ing a Hopkins sign,” he 
said. “Why was it so distant 
from my life until I came to 
this school?” 

The panel consisted of 
three recent graduates: 
Aaron Chang, a graduate 
student in biomedical en- 
gineering; Lance McCoy, a 
middle school math teacher 
and adjunct professor; and 
William Wisner-Carlson, an 
AmeriCorps member at a 
Baltimore-based nonprofit. 

All three alumni were 
involved in social concern 
groups during their time at 
Hopkins. McCoy was the 
vice president of the Black 
Student Union. Wisner-Carl- 
son participated in Baltimore 
First, a student organization 
that connects students with 
community projects. Chang 
co-founded Thread, a group 
that allows Hopkins under- 
graduates to mentor strug- 
gling Baltimore students. 

All panelists agreed that 
the University’s relationship 
with Baltimore has not been 
strictly positive. They said 
that some residents mistrust 
the University, especially its 
research facilities. 

Wisner-Carlson specifi- 
cally cited instances such 
as the Hospital taking 
cells from cervical cancer 
patient Henrietta Lacks 


without her consent. 

“Hopkins has definitely 
come a long way in terms 
of getting into these com- 
munities... in a more trans- 
parent way,” he said. “We 
still have a long way to go.” 

Lance agreed with Wis- 
ner-Carlson and_ believes 
that when Hopkins begins 
a service project, it should 
focus on how that project 
will benefit the community, 
rather than how the Uni- 
versity might profit. 

“It’s like ‘alright, we 
want to do this project, but 
how much money are we 
going to make off of it,’ or 
‘how are we going to get 
something back from it,” 
he said. “I have to criticize 
it and see how we can make 
it better for all people.” 

The discussion then ex- 
panded on the ways the 
University can improve its 
service projects. Chang felt 
that Hopkins community 
members should adopt a 
different perspective on the 
relationship between Hop- 
kins and Baltimore. 

“The relationship really 
has to start with people from 
Hopkins... recognizing the 
dignity of being able to work 
with fellow community 
members, seeing people in 
Baltimore in that light, learn- 
ing from them.” 

Similarly, | Wisner-Carl- 
son suggested that activists 
should be more willing to 
adjust their plans to what the 
community needs. He be- 
lieves that although research 
and literature on the issues 
Baltimore faces can be help- 
ful, there are some things 
one can only learn through 
first-hand experience. 

Additionally, he empha- 
sized that those who en- 
gage in community projects 
should view that as a long- 
term commitment. He noted 
that Baltimore citizens may 
be skeptical of students who 
volunteer in the City. 

“A big concern that 


a 


people have... is that [Hop- 
kins community members] 
just swoop into the neigh- 


borhood, do a little some-. 


thing, and then they’re 
out,” he said. 

Despite their criticisms, 
the panelists praised the 
University’s current pro- 
grams that aim to improve 
the City. The panelists also 
highlighted the ways stu- 
dents can benefit from com- 
munity involvement. 

Chang believes that go- 
ing out into Baltimore helps 
relieve stress and provides 
unique perspectives. To him, 
a Hopkins education is more 
than simply academics. 

“Undergrads are putting 
themselves at a [disadvan- 
tage] when they just stick 
with the resources are pre- 
sented on campus,” he said. 

Wisner-Carlson — elabo- 
rated that community in- 
volvement can _ provide 
students with valuable real- 
world experiences. 
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Hopkins alumni reflected on their experiences with community service. 


“When you're in that 
situation, you develop per- 
spectives that people don’t 
get when they’re doing 
some research and reading 
some books,” he said. 

After the panel, the audi- 
ence broke up into groups, 
which were tasked with 
identifying one problem 
with the Hopkins-Baltimore 
relationship and creating a 
plan to solve that problem. 

The groups identified is- 
sues such as_ inconsistent 


service projects, mistrust of 
Hopkins and the Univer- 
sity’s controversial history. 
Some groups suggested that 
Hopkins map out where its 
organizations are currently 
working in order to see what 
places are being overlooked. 

Others wanted to create 
more communication be- 
tween Hopkins and Balti- 
more so that the University 
can get more feedback to 
be an even more effective 
agent for change. 
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Hasan Minhaj discusses his role as a Muslim Indian-American comedian 


HASAN, From Al 
lot. You turn the news on, 
you hear words like ‘thug,’ 
‘gangster,’ ‘illegal,’ 
dent.” 

Minhaj noted that after 
the recent mass shooting at a 
Las Vegas concert, CNN was 
quick to question whether 
the attack was the work of 
ISIS or another terrorist or- 
ganization, with little evi- 
dence to support the claim. 

“I don’t expect anything 
more from CNN, they write 
headlines the way my dad 
writes emails. 1000-point 
font, incomplete sentences, 
random conspiracy theo- 
ries. Vegas Shooter ISIS? 
Hasan call home, Mom 
misses you,” he said. 

Minhaj then explained 
the effects of this wide- 
spread fear of terrorism on 
the recent political debate 
surrounding allowing the 
immigration of Syrian refu- 
gees into the U.S. 


‘presi- 


Statistically, people in the 
United States are very un- 
likely to die of foreign ter- 
rorism. According to Min- 
haj, this statistic plays a key 
role in the refugee debate. — 

“How likely are you to 
die of foreign terrorism? 
Because that’s the crux of 
the debate. You are more 
likely to die from choking, 
lightning, crossing the 
street, furniture. You’re 
literally more likely to be 
killed by furniture than 
a terrorist organization,” 
he said. 

Despite these statistics, 
Minhaj noted that many 
Americans still oppose al- 
lowing refugees to immi- 
grate into the country. 

“People are still scared 
of terrorism, because I’m 
giving you a rational argu- 
ment to an irrational fear, 
and we know that never 
works. We all argue with 
family members on Face- 


book. We love irrational 
tear in America, we've got 
other ones besides brown 
people: zika, Tsars, swine 
flu, anthrax, shark attacks, 
pirates,” he said. 

A common argument 
made against the immigra- 
tion of refugees is the idea 
that they do not share typi- 
cal “American values.” Min- 
haj refuted this argument. 

“If Muslims really don’t 
adopt American values, 
why do 92 percent of them 
say they’re proud to be 
American? Why do 72 per- 
cent of them say you get 
ahead with hard work? 
Why do 82 percent say 
they’re concerned about ex- 
tremism? And why do U.S. 
Muslims accept gay mar- 
riage more than Republi- 
cans?” he said. 

Additionally, Minhaj 
claimed that immigration 
and diversity are funda- 
mentally American values. 


“The real question isn’t 
whether refugees can ac- 
cept American values. It’s 
whether Americans can 
accept American values. 
Immigration is a funda- 
mental American right, 
and yet it doesn’t get the 
same applause or attention 
as, say, freedom of speech 
or guns,” he said. “We're a 
nation of refugees, immi- 
grants and free thinkers.” 

The current screening 
process for Syrian refugees 
includes an intensive back- 
ground check and a two- 
year waiting period. 

“If these people are will- 
ing to wait in line for over 
two years to enter this 
country, we owe it to them 
to at least look at their ap- 
plication,” he said. 

Minhaj then discussed 
some of the positive effects 
of immigration, specifically 
the ways in which it allows 
for new and progressive in- 


President Daniels reflects on the University’s future 


DANIELS, From A1 

in May. The recommenda- 
tions detail plans to cre- 
ate a supportive campus 
climate, expand student 
health resources and de- 
velop training on mental 
health awareness. 

Daniels said that he ap- 
preciated the recommenda- 
tions for addressing ways 
in which the University can 
provide more resources for 
students while equipping 
them with holistic strategies 
to improve their wellbeing. 

“There is both an un- 
derstandable emphasis on 
enhancing the resources 
and supports that are avail- 
able through mental health 
counseling services, but 
at the same time, there’s a 
recognition of... how exer- 
cise, yoga and other cop- 
ing techniques can lead to 
more balance,” he said. 


The Endowment 


Some have questioned 
how universities invest 
their endowments after the 
Paradise Papers, a set of 
13.4 million leaked docu- 
ments, revealed that many 
institutions have invested 
in offshore funds. 

According to The New 
York Times and The Guard- 
ian, Hopkins invested with 
four other universities in a 
Bermuda-based __ corpora- 
tion called H&F Investors 
Blocker until 2011. 

The University has not 
commented on offshore in- 
vestments and has not dis- 
closed information on its 
past relationship with H&F 
Investors Blocker, maintain- 
ing that it works to grow the 
endowment and maximize 
returns. Daniels emphasized 
that Hopkins complies with 
the law in its investments. 

“The Hopkins endow- 
ment is a mere fraction of 
[that of] our peers with 
whom we are competing 
for students and faculty,” 


~ 
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For Daniels, it is important to invest in the surrounding neighborhoods. 


he said. “It’s important that 
we do our best to maximize 
returns from it so we can 
support a wide range of ac- 
tivities at the University.” 

In response to criticisms 
that offshore investments 
take money away from the 
federal government and 
perpetuate wealth inequal- 
ity, Daniels highlighted the 
ways in which Hopkins 
works to help the Baltimore 
community. 

“Quite apart from what 
we do with the endowment, 
and particularly in this time 
with the significant stress 
that is being experienced in 
Baltimore, the University is 
very committed to sharing 
its resources — _ financial, 
intellectual and moral — to 
improve the condition of the 
City,” he said. 

Although the University 
is not required to pay taxes 
as a nonprofit institution, 
Daniels added that Hopkins 
makes contributions to ben- 
efit the City and its residents. 

“The University makes a 
voluntary [payment in lieu 
of taxes] each year to the 
City,” he said. “The Univer- 
sity makes significant pay- 
ments in support of uncom- 
pensated medical care to 
surrounding residents. The 
University invests in a host 
of different programs in ed- 
ucation, crime reduction and 
public safety all designed 
to benefit the community in 
which we're a part.” 


Security 


In light of the recent in- 
crease in crime in neigh- 
borhoods surrounding the 
Homewood campus, Dan- 
iels discussed actions the 
University is taking to en- 
sure the safety of Hopkins 
staff, faculty and students. 

He noted that although 
his priority is maintaining 
the safety of the Hopkins 


“community, he and Mayor 


US 


Catherine Pugh have dis- 


CS 


cussed how Hopkins can 
collaborate with the City to 
enhance its security. 

Daniels also stressed the 
importance of working with 
residents of Charles Village 
and other neighborhoods 
around campus, including 
holding regular forums to 
discuss security issues. 

“In truth, what we’re of- 
ten hearing from [Baltimore 
community members] is, 
‘please can you actually en- 
hance the level of your pa- 
trols and oversight in order 
to better protect our com- 
munity,” he said. 

Hopkins has committed 
to deploying more secu- 
rity officers in surrounding 
neighborhoods, but Daniels 
believes this alone is not 
enough to address crime in 
Baltimore. 

“We recognize that pa- 
trolling with more boots 
on the ground — although 
an important short term 
measure — is not, in the 
medium or long term, the 
way in which we protect the 
campuses and improve the 
city of which we're a part,” 
he said. 

Daniels discussed Uni- 
versity programs such 
as HopkinsLocal, an eco- 
nomic initiative that aims 
to improve the Baltimore 
community, and Vision for 
Baltimore, which provides 
eyeglasses to students in Bal- 
timore City Public Schools. 

“Every time I talk about 
security, I quickly move to 
discuss the importance of in- 
vesting in the local commu- 
nities, seeing an improve- 
ment in schools, seeing more 
retail activity coming into 
the neighborhoods and job 
creation,” Daniels said. “All 
of these activities basically 
are designed to ensure that 
the neighborhoods around 
us are as strong and vibrant 
as possible.” 

In response to criticisms 
that the University is choos- 
ing to invest in more affluent 
neighborhoods near campus 
rather than low-income areas 
where many believe much of 
the City’s crime originates, 
Daniels stressed that there 
are in fact neighborhoods 
near the medical campus in 
need of investment. 

“Certainly when one 


moves to East Baltimore, that. 


is where a lot of the poverty 
and the most challenging 
conditions facing Baltimore 
residents are,” he said. “As 


we think about what we - 


need to do close to home, 


that actually converges quite | 
| still want to ban refugees 


nicely with the neighbor- 
hoods of greatest need.” 


The Commission on 
Undergraduate 
Education 


As the University begins 
to collect input for its sec- 
ond Commission on Under- 
graduate Education (CUE2), 
Daniels reflected on the im- 
portance of the first Com- 
mission 14 years ago. 

“The first CUE report 
represented a very signifi- 
cant moment in the life of 
the University,” Daniels 


said. “There was a commit- | 


ment to take a look at the 


undergraduate experience, | 
but very much from an ex- | 


tracurricular perspective: 
thinking about the quality 
of the campus, the range of 
support programs and the 
kinds of activities that stu- 
dents would participate in 
outside of the classroom.” 

Daniels mentioned some 
of the first CUE’s achieve- 
ments, such as cutting off 
vehicular access to the 
campus to create a more 
cohesive community and 
providing more support 
services for students. He 
discussed how CUE2 aims 
to focus on the academic 
aspects of undergraduate 
education to a greater de- 
gree than the first CUE. 

“We didn’t locate the 
academic experience cen- 
trally in that discussion,” 
he said. “I thought it was 
important to be able to 
look holistically at the 
undergraduate experi- 
ence and to recognize that 
what’s happening in the 
classroom is important 
and complemented what 
was outside.” 

He explained that the 
Commission will take into 
account broader changes 
in technology, politics and 
other areas to ensure that 
students are equipped with 
the necessary skills to han- 
dle those changes. 

“We're still focused on 
giving students the knowl- 
edge, the methodologies, 
the understandings to navi- 
gate effectively in a com- 
plex world,” he said. “The 
world, even in the last nine 
years, has changed very 
significantly in a number of 
fronts... We want to make 
sure that we are equipping 
our students with the capac- 
ity to function effectively in 
that world.” 
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Minhaj was the final speaker in the 2017 Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium. 


terpretations of religion. 

“The beauty of letting 
everybody in, no matter 
where we come from, as 
long as they go through 
proper procedures, is that 
people can practice their re- 
ligion how they choose, not 
how someone else choos- 
es. And when it comes to 
American Islam, that’s 
where it’s taken shape in 
really dope and innovative 
ways,” he said. 

Minhaj also noted that 


|'a large Muslim population 


already exists in America 
today. 
“Tf after all that, you 


or Muslims, the reality of 


| the situation is that we’re 
| already here. We already 


control every aspect of 
your life. Think about it: 
food, transportation, medi- 
cine. We've got it on lock,” 
he said, “We could’ve got- 
ten you on every corner, 
but we didn’t. So you're 
welcome, America.” 

Minhaj then addressed 
the role of comedians in 
politics today. According 
to Minhaj, comedians are 
playing a more signifi- 
cant role in reporting and 
commenting on current 
events. 

“The big thing that a lot 
of comedians are forced to 


concert,” she said. 

Kedda also enjoyed 
Minhaj’s interactions with 
the audience, especially his 
responses to technical dif- 
ficulties with lighting and 
sound at the beginning of 
the show. 

“He bonded with peo- 
ple, too. I liked the fact that 
people were just calling out 
stuff. It was very personal, 
especially in the beginning 
when there were technical 
difficulties,’ she said. “He 
really responded, you know. 
In most shows they just ig- 
nore it and move on.” 

Minhaj’s talk was the 
first off-campus event in 
MSE’s 2017 series. Kedda 
said that this impacted her 
decision to attend the talk. 

“There were very few 
people I would have left 
campus to see during hell 
week. Hasan Minhaj is an 
event. If it was one of the 
other speakers, I wouldn’t 
have come out for that,” 
she said. 

Senior Aneek Patel also 
attended the talk. He en- 
joyed the relevancy of Min- 
haj’s material. 

“You could. tell 
ally hit people’s frustrations 
right on the nail. You could 
tell that from the way the au- 
dience responded, so it’s tak- 
ing all of the absurdity that 


do is, we're we're seeing 
forced to do a : around us, 
things like “CNN is Comedy and it’s chan- 
primary re- neling that in 
porting,” he Central and a very ratio- 
said. “Like comedians are nal, articulate 
CNN and Fox way,” he said. 
. 6 9 , 
News, that’s like, Why arent Senior 
where you go Naina Rao 


to get your 


you reporting 
the truth?” 


attended the 


sketch com- talk because 
edy on... It’s she enjoyed 
like bizarro. — HASAN MINHA], Minhaj’s per- 
world, CNN COMEDIAN spectives 
is Comedy on current 
Central and events. 


comedians are like, ‘Why 
aren't you reporting the 
truth?’ It’s forced all of us 
to elevate our game.” 

Minhaj praised the re- 
cent increase in diversity in 
comedy. 

“I think it’s awesome to 
get every single different 
perspective, because a lot 
of times you’ve got your 
blinders on, and _ there’s 
blind spots we all have to 
different communities. I 
will say I think we need 
more female voices of color 
in comedy,” he said. 

Senior Nidhi Kedda at- 
tended the talk because 
she enjoyed previous MSE 
events. Kedda said that her 
favorite part of the talk was 
a comedy bit in which Min- 
haj said that, statistically, 
one is less likely to be killed 
by a foreign terrorist than 
one is to attend a Kanye 
West concert without inci- 
dent. 

“He did say how ratio- 
nal arguments aren't really 
seen in light of irrational 
fears, but I thought that 
this rational argument re- 
ally put it into perspective, 
especially something that’s 
as commonly known to us 
as Kanye going crazy at a 


“I personally like how 
he talks about really, re- 
ally sensitive topics, but he 
is able to place it in a way 
that everyone really empa- 
thizes with and really un- 
derstands, and he always 
brings it back to a comedic 
light, which is necessary in 
these times,” she said. 

Rao appreciated Min- 
haj’s honesty, especially 
when addressing contro- 
versial political figures. 

“I like how he just called 
out actual political figures 
by their names instead of 
trying to sugarcoat it,” she 
said, “He called out specific 
people because he’s so fed 
up with all the racism go- 
ing on, and he’s very out- 
ward about it.” 

Rao also enjoyed the 
question and answer ses- 
sion at the end of the talk. 

“Tt just felt like his hon- 
est thoughts, off the top of 
his head,” she said. 

Junior Rachael Healy said 
that she also enjoyed the talk 
and was surprised by Min- 
haj’s political message. 

“I wasn’t expecting it to 
be so on point politically. I 
didn’t expect it to be about 
refugees which was really 
good,” she said. 
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Some students feel that the policy change has impacted mental health. 


GRADES, From Al 
like the school stole an in- 
tegral part of my freshman 
experience.” 

Tang said that covered 
grades would have helped 
her adjust to life at Hop- 
kins. She added that with 
the policy, students would 
find it easier to socialize 
instead of spending a dis- 
proportionate amount of 
time worrying about their 
grades. 

Junior Alyssa Remshak 
questioned why the Uni- 
versity felt the need to 
change its grading policy. 

“T just really don’t think 
covered grades were hurt- 
ing anyone. That’s the thing 
that bothers me the most,” 
she said. 

Though Remshak was 
not personally affected by 
the change in policies, she 
said that the decision was 
unfair to freshmen who en- 
rolled in Hopkins believing 
covered grades would still 
be in place. 

“At least one of my fresh- 
man friends said that she 
wasn’t informed,” Rem- 
shak said. “When she was 
going on tours, she was still 
being told that they had 
covered grades.” 

On the other hand, ju- 
nior Anthony Flores was 
frustrated with covered 
grades, as his first semester 
of freshman year was his 
best academically. 

‘(Current — freshmen’s] 
GPA is recorded, which in 
my experience helps people 
when they’re trying to ap- 
ply for things that require a 
GPA,” Flores said. 

Freshman Smitha Ma- 
hesh was worried that her 
college experience would 
be significantly more diffi- 
cult without covered grades 
but has come to terms with 
the new policy. 

“I’ve come to realize that 
it was a learning experi- 
ence,” she said. “I can’t wish 
for something I can’t have.” 


Academic rigor and 
resources 


According to Mahesh, 
covered grades would have 
helped her and other fresh- 


men focus more on the ex- 


perience of learning. When 
deadlines to drop class- 
es approached, she was 
tempted to drop classes 
that she enjoyed because of 
her test scores. 

Tsang, who came in as 
an engineering major but 
switched to public health, 
said that covered grades 
gave him the opportunity 
to explore different areas of 
study. 

He said that the absence 
of covered grades as a safe- 
ty net during the first se- 
mester increases the stress 
students undergo. 

“In a class that is three 
hours a week, 15 weeks a 
semester — out of all those 
hours added up, only three 
hours of those define a stu- 
dent’s grade: exam one, 
exam two and the final,” he 
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said. “There’s an immense 
onus on students at this 
school due to its academic 
culture to perform well.” 

He also emphasized the 
need for faculty, particular- 
ly those who are tenured, 
to be more conscious of stu- 
dent needs in the absence 
of covered grades. 

“For them, research is 
the main thing,” Tsang 
said. “They forget that 
taking care of their under- 
graduates, that being sup- 
portive of their undergrad- 
uates is also part of their 
job description.” 

However, freshman Ra- 
chel DePencier said that 
though covered grades were 
a good safety net to have, 
she would not have worked 
as hard from the beginning 
of her time at Hopkins with 
the policy still in place. 

“It’s forced me — and all 
the rest of the freshmen ac- 
tually — to just work hard- 
er from the start,” she said. 

The University provides 
academic support resourc- 
es for undergraduates, 
which DePencier and Tang 
said were helpful. 

DePencier uses PILOT 
Learning for two of her class- 
es. PILOT organizes stu- 
dents into groups of around 
10 who meet weekly to work 
on extra problem sets with a 
trained student leader. 

Assistant Director of Aca- 
demic Support Ariane Kelly, 
who is in charge of PILOT, 
said that though Academic 
Support was not notified 
about the decision prior to 
the official University-wide 
announcement, they had 
heard rumors that a decision 
was in consideration. 

Since the decision to re- 
scind covered grades was 
announced, PILOT has 
made efforts to expand its 
services. For example, PI- 
LOT hired 40 more leaders 
this academic year to meet 
the anticipated need. 

Kelly added, however, 
that the need was much 
greater than they had ex- 
pected. 

“Our attendance has 
been off the charts this se- 
mester,” she said. “Usually, 
after a certain period, the 


groups start to melt a little. 


bit, but [the freshmen] have 
stuck with it all semester 
long. We've grown so much 
that I don’t know if we can 
grow too much more.” 

Assistant Director of 
Academic Support Hope 
Fisher is in charge of 
Learning Den, a tutoring 
service that works on an 
as-needed basis, creating 
study groups of around 
six students and a trained 
leader. According to Fish- 
er, there is a lack of sup- 
port for certain classes, 
which Learning Den 
hopes to amend. 

Mahesh, a physics ma- 
jor, added that since most 
of her classes are fairly 
small, there are no dedi- 


cated academic support 


resources for them. She 
said that academic support 


should not be restricted 
to classes with relatively 
higher enrollments. 
Remshak, a Writing Sem- 
inars major, agreed that the 
only academic support she 
knows for humanities 
majors is the Writing Cen- 
ter and that most of the aca- 
demic support resources are 
dedicated to STEM fields. 
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She also believes that 
professors could  imple- 
ment clearer and _ fairer 


grading policies to help re- 
duce stress levels. 

“Professors don’t really 
advertise how much things 
are curved,” she said. “A 
lot of freshmen, especially 
ones who have had trou- 
ble making friends and 
don’t know a ton of up- 
perclassmen, don’t realize 
that the 40 percent they 
see on Black- 


is that the expanded efforts 
to support mental health 
in students might be out- 
weighed completely by the 
loss of covered grades.” 


According to DePen- 


cier, it can be difficult to | 


meet with a counselor at 
the Counseling Center. She 


said that there is a waitlist | 


for appointments. Remshak 
added that the Counseling 
Center should allow stu- 
dents to schedule appoint- 
ments online. 

“Some people might de- 
cide that they really need 
help at, say, 3 am. when 
they’re at their lowest or 
worst or studying for an 
exam, and they can’t make 
an appointment then,” she 
said. “If they had the 24- 
hour option to make an ap- 


S . n | 
pointment online, it would | 
be so much | 


board might better.” 
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In an email to The News- 
Letter, Whiting School of 
Engineering Vice Dean for 
Undergraduate Education 
Michael Falk discussed 
the changes being consid- 
ered to Hopkins grading 
policies. 

“The problem faculty 
confront, particularly when 
teaching a class for the first 
time, is that assessments 
can be difficult to cali- 
brate” he wrote. “A clear 
assessment scheme, an un- 
curved grading scale, and 
regular reporting out to 
students about their pro- 
jected grade can help re- 
duce student anxiety.” 


Mental health in the 
absence of 
covered grades 


Many students agree 
that the lack of covered 
grades is detrimental to 
mental health. Tang said 
that the new policy puts 
enormous pressure on stu- 
dents to succeed academi- 
cally, forcing them to give 
up experiences outside the 
classroom. 

“The culture around 
having to have the perfect 
grades and be involved in 
20 clubs is incredibly stress- 
ful,” she said. “I am trying 
to focus mostly on academ- 
ics and adjusting to college 
rather than getting more 
involved.” 

Mahesh argued that in 
order to combat this cul- 
ture, the University should 
do a better job of advertis- 


Jing mental health resourc- 


es so that freshmen have 
the support they need in 
the absence of covered 
grades. 

“{The University] should 
require incoming students 
and current students to 
attend a mandatory talk 
about why mental health is 
important,” she said. 

According to Tsang, 
SGA is working with the 
Counseling Center to 
expand the Counseling 
Center’s locations across 
Homewood Campus. 

“Mental health was an is- 
sue in and of itself, even be- 
fore covered grades was an 


issue,” he said. “My worry 
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services to the equivalent of 
2.0 full-time staff members,” 
she wrote. “We now have 5 


individuals providing these | 


services, enhancing both the | 


availability of these services 


and the providers’ breadth | 


of expertise.” 
A level playing field? 


Advocates for covered 
grades have pointed to how 
the policy eases students of 
all backgrounds into Uni- 
versity life. For some stu- 
dents like Flores, the tran- 
sition into Hopkins was 
fairly smooth. 

“IT was really used to 
pushing myself in terms 
of course load from high 
school,” he said. “When I got 
to college, that wasn’t any 
different. I put myself ina re- 
ally intensive first semester.” 

Remshak’s high school, 
on the other hand, was 
much less intensive. 

“Having covered grades 
helped me a lot just to re- 
alize that it is okay that I 
wasn't going to be getting 
straight A’s here,” she said. 
“For students like me, it was 
really helpful to learn how 
to study for the first time in 
my life.” 

Sanchez addressed some 
of the programs Hopkins 
has put in place to help stu- 
dents from different back- 


grounds. ! 
“Hop-In, a four-year 
academic support  pro- 


gram that began in sum- 
mer 2015, is designed to 
enhance the success, re- 
tention and, ultimately, 
graduation of first genera- 
tion, low-income and/or 
academically talented yet, 
sometimes academically 
underprepared students 
throughout their under- 
graduate experience,” 
Sanchez wrote. 

Tsang believes that: cov- 
ered grades helped fresh- 
men from different back- 
grounds start off their 
spring semester at the same 
level as their peers. 

“There are differences in 
educational background, 
in social background, in 
economic —_ background,” 
he said. “Covered grades 
helped equalize that.” 


CUE2, From Al 
to evaluate how to incorpo- 
rate a modern understand- 
ing of teaching and learn- 
ing at Hopkins. 

“A lot of the current na- 
tional conversations are 
about what a higher educa- 
tion is good for,” she said. 
“How can we be sure that 
we're delivering the best 
that we can in light of those 
concerns?” 

Additionally, Wendland 
said that CUE2 is working 
to incorporate student voices 
into their recommendations 
and has worked with the 
Student Government Asso- 


| ciation (SGA). 


“We have students who 
are actually commission 
members. [Schlesinger] and 


| I have regular meetings 


with the executive commit- 
tee of the SGA,” she said. 
“There’s a website where 
anybody at any time can 
submit their thoughts and 
recommendations.” 

CUE2 has set up a student 
focus group with assistance 
from SGA and has held two 
‘coffee chats, public meet- 
ings with Wendland and 
Schlesinger where the group 
gathers ideas from students. 

At the coffee chat with 
the CUE2 co-chairs on Nov. 
30, Schlesinger noted that 
increased use of technology 
may cause students to inter- 
act less with their professors. 
However, he doubts that 
technological learning can 
replace in-person education. 

“Tt is a prevailing belief 
that one-on-one interaction 
with professors will be re- 


| placed. If we operate on the 


basis of that always being 
a model, we will be left be- 
hind,” he said. “What we’re 
talking about with technol- 
ogy is... not a replacement, 
but what emerges is a dif- 
ferent experience.” 

Another question CUE2 
aims to address is how to 
create shared academic ex- 
periences among students, 
without a core curriculum. 

Schreck noted that this 
may involve providing ad- 
ditional guidance to stu- 
dents who value these expe- 
riences or organizing more 
community-building activi- 
ties, but said that most stu- 
dents are opposed to addi- 
tional course requirements. 

“I don’t think that a core 
curriculum is what we real- 
ly want,” she said. “I think 
we're trying really hard to 
honor the tradition of what 
students really value [in 
a] Hopkins education but 
also speak to the challenge 
of students who want that 
kind of experience. What 
we're focusing on is the ap- 
peal of a core.” 

An initial report is ex- 
pected by the end of the 
next semester, with a sec- 
ond feedback period before 
the final report. 

Schlesinger discussed 
the commission’s next steps 
after it publishes the draft 
recommendations next fall. 

“Once we have draft rec- 
ommendations, we want to 


share them widely with the 
Hopkins community,” he 
said. “Once we feel there is 
a report and a set of recom- 
mendations that are accept- 
ed, then there will be pro- 
cesses put in place for their 
implementation.” 

Schlesinger noted that the 
University continues to track 
the recommendations of the 
first CUE, about 75 to 80 
percent of which have been 
implemented. He said that it 
may be difficult for the com- 
mission to determine which 
recommendations will be 
the most impactful. 

“One of the challenges 
that we're going to ultimate- 
ly face is prioritizing recom- 
mendations,” he said. “Some 
undoubtedly will be recom- 
mendations that will take 
longer to implement.” 

Over the next year, vari- 
ous experts will come to 
Hopkins to discuss ways 
other universities have 
modernized undergradu- 
ate education. Professor 
Jonathan Cole of Columbia 
University visited Hopkins 
on Nov. 28 to speak about 
the diversity of the student 
body and the structure of 
the curriculum at similar 
research universities. 

Cole noted that Hopkins 
tends to attract students who 
are interested in medicine 
and health fields. He believes 
that the students which the 
University chooses to admit 
will affect the nature of its 
undergraduate education. 

“The shape of the cur- 
riculum is going to be af- 
fected by the nature of the 
students,” he said. 

Cole also said that it was 
important to establish a di- 
verse Hopkins community. 

“You might well want to 
diversify the kinds of back- 
grounds of the kids who 
are coming in in order to 
diversify the young peo- 
ple who are going out and 
graduate,” he said. 

Schlesinger stressed the 
importance of student en- 
gagement with CUE2. 

“Some of the best input 
we've had already has been 
from our student members 
on the commission,” he said. 

One of these students is 
senior Philip Shin, who is 
part of a focus group on re- 
search and another on com- 
munity learning. 

“We try to look at any 
available data we may have 
from just looking at statistics, 
course evaluations, trying to 
pull other possible data that 
we have to develop recom- 
mendations around issues or 
problems we see or even just 
how to change,” Shin said. 

Another student member, 
junior Nathaniel McKeev- 
er, encouraged students to 
share their experiences. 

“People have very strong 
opinions about what is hap- 
pening on campus,” Mck- 
eever said. “Do share them... 
it will have an impact. Share 
some of the experiences you 
have had, anything from 
housing to class size... all 
that stuff matters.” 
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Visiting professor Jonathan Cole talked modern undergraduate education. 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and thrive... 


A ranking Sylvia Plath: her influences on my writing and my life 


of the 
best Dt 


CTOSSOVETS | 


Catherine Palmer 
Catwoman 
eginning with 
a two-hour Ar- 
row and Flash | 


team-up in 2014, 

the CW’s annual 
superhero crossovers have 
grown steadily in size and 
scope as new shows, DC’s 
Legends of Tomorrow and Su- 
pergirl, were added to the 
network’s lineup. With four 
crossovers now under their 
belt, here is a definitive rank- 
ing. (WARNING: Spoilers) 

“Legends of Today” 
(Flash 2x08) / “Legends of 
Yesterday” (Arrow 4x08): 
An immortal former Egyp- 
tian priest named Vandal 
Savage (Casper Crump) 
comes to Central City to 
kill Cisco’s (Carlos Valdes) 
girlfriend, Kendra (Ciara 
Renée), and recover an an- 
cient artifact. 

When Cisco turns to 
Team Arrow for help, anoth- 
er unknown man surfaces. 
He insists that he and Ken- 
dra are reincarnated ancient 
Egyptians and lovers fated 
to be murdered by Savage. 
It takes place during Arrow’s 
weird mystical phase, so the 
storyline requires more sus- 
pension of belief than usual. 

“Medusa” (Supergirl 
2x08) / “Invasion!” (Flash 
3x08; Arrow 5x08; Legends 
2x08): Aliens known as 
Dominators invade Cen- 
tral City. Supergirl (Melissa 
Benoist) travels from Earth 
Two to assist Team Flash, 
Team Arrow and the Leg- 
ends in taking them down. 

The heroes question 
whether they can trust Bar- 
ry when revelations about 
his recent time traveling 
come to light. The crossover 
is an exciting first meet- 
ing of the CW’s superhero 
league, but it doesn’t quite 
live up to its potential. 

“Flash vs. Arrow” (Flash 
1x08) / “The Brave and The 
Bold” (Arrow 3x08): Oliver 
(Stephen Amell) uses rather 
unorthodox methods _ to 
train Barry, (Grant Gustin), 
who's still adjusting to his 
new superspeed, leading to 
tension. 

But the two are forced to 
team up when a meta-hu- 
man threatens Central City 
and a boomerang-wielding 
killer targets Starling. Amell 
and Gustin make for a dy- 
namic duo and set a high 
bar for future team-ups. 

“Crisis on Earth-X” (Su- 
pergirl 3x08; Arrow 6x08; 
Flash 4x08; Legends 3x08): 
Barry and Iris’ (Candice Pat- 
ton) wedding is interrupted 
by Nazis from a parallel 
universe in which the Allied 
powers lost World War II. 

Meanwhile, sparks fly be- 
tween Alex (Chyler Leigh) 
and Sara (Caity Lotz) with 
results that neither expected. 
The four-hour event is visu- 
ally ing and narrative- 
ly engaging. It blows.its pre- 
decessors out of the water. 
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Samantha Seto 
Guest Columnist 


always loved the 

20th century writer, 

Sylvia Plath. I have a 

memory of sitting in 

coarse sand, reading 
The Bell Jar on the Greek 
isle, Santorini. I first met 
with a psychiatrist during 
my teenage years. My father 
said that I wished I was Syl- 
via Plath. Vladimir Nabokov 
wrote, “The cradle rocks 
above an abyss, and com- 
mon sense tells us that our 
existence is but a brief crack 
of light between two eterni- 
ties of darkness.” In my first 


year of college, I met Emily, 
| a senior pursuing an Eng- 
| lish literature degree. She 
| graduated early and earned 


a master’s degree from the 
University College London. 
In an art history class of 


| upperclassmen and art his- 


tory majors, I simply did not 
share their knowledge or ex- 
perience. It was hard to learn 
that a male student in my art 
history class passed away in 
November. That's a tragedy. 
The professor sent an email: 
“A student in our class died 
last night. I know that some 
of you are friends of his and 
may be having a difficult 
time dealing with this.” My 
grandmother’s name was 
Sylvia, and she died from 
cancer. I may die one day as 
well. In this personal essay, I 
will analyze my melancholy 
persona in writing pursuits 
and most of all, honor the 
greatest people in my life 

I transferred to Hopkins. 
My twin, Sarah, applied 


early decision and was ac- 
cepted. I struggle with feel- 
ing alone, yet I always wish 
for a truly good friend. All 
my life, it’s been hard. A 
medical doctor diagnosed 
me with issues. Social anxi- 
ety is one of them. A prac- 
tical reason is that Hopkins 
has the second best writing 
program in the country. On 
New Year's Eve, I worked on 
college applications. I used 
to wave sparklers at night. 

I'm a Writing Seminars, 
not English, major. I was giv- 
en a merit scholarship from 
the University of Iowa and 
Smith College, but I chose 
against it. As a little girl, I'd 
already made up my mind. 
I wished to be a writer like 
Sylvia Plath, or novelist Alice 
LaPlante or Professor Jodie 
Greenwood when I grew 
up. I have no interest in sci- 
ence, math or engineering. 
The Writing Seminars did 
not meet my expectations, 
but I have improved as a 
writer. In my opinion, it isn’t 
perfect. Not to me anyway. 
Yet, I learned about the art of 
writing and workshop from 
wonderful professors. 

Tessa Wiseman, a Hop- 
kins alum with a political 
science and Writing Semi- 
nars degree, celebrated her 
23rd birthday at home in 
Washington, D.C. I chatted 
about upcoming classes. 
I’ve known the Wiseman 
family for a long time. I love 
them with all my heart. Our 
mothers were good friends 
and colleagues at Cam- 
bridge Christian School. I 
told her that I enrolled in 
Professor Greg William- 
son’s poetry class for the 
second time. Tessa kindly 
smiled with soft eyes. | am 
forever thankful. 

Sir Andrew Motion in- 
spires me to write. I en- 
joyed Readings: International 
Voices. I like richly diverse 
and noble poetry. Motion 


is a knight and former poet 
laureate of the United King- 
dom. He shares his love 
for poetry. At the National 
Gallery of Art, I saw Sylvia 
Plath’s typewriter, poems, 
book covers and hair. 

In the past, I have read 
Plath, W.B. Yeats, T.S. Eliot, 
Milton and more poetry in 
literary genres. I listened to 
Maya Angelou’s speech at 
orientation. First Lady Mi- 
chelle Obama was the best 
in the United States to at- 
tend a memorial service at 
Wait Chapel in Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.C. I treasure the re- 
markable writer in the same 
way I love Sylvia Plath. Her 
writing touches my heart. 

Plath was a perfect writ- 
er. She studied literature 
at Smith College on schol- 
arship and in Cambridge, 
England during the 1950s. 
She was an editor for Ma- 
demoiselle in New York City. 
Then, she attempted suicide 
by taking pills. I spoke with 
faculty advisor, , Professor 
Tristan Davies, about an Al- 
ice James Books internship. 

I was a summer intern at 
Alice James Books. I trav- 
eled to Portland, Maine 
and residence of University 
of Maine at Farmington. I 
loved coming into the pub- 
lishing house, gazing at the 
row of books near the edito- 
rial assistant’s desk, seeing 
Alison read poetry, and sit- 
ting with Hannah screening 
manuscripts for the Alice 
James Award. God gifted 
me with a blessing. I met 
Jessica Hudgins in Lauren 
Winchester’s class. 

Sylvia Plath, a notable 
alumnus, graduated from 
Smith College. I’ve visited 
Smith and Sewanee. The 
Colossus was in a bookshop 
window. One author men- 
tioned The Things They Car- 
ried, so I took the novel out 
of my bag. I saw him for the 
last time on Gothic Street 
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Seto visited an exhibit about Plath at the National Gallery of Art in D.C. 


near Peoples Institute. His 
own book became a Hol- 
lywood film with national 
recognition and awards. 
Florence & the Machine 
wrote a song. At Smith, I 
took a photograph with an 
Oscar — a privilege. Yale 
University Professor Marc 
Lapadula taught me screen- 
writing. The 500 Days of 
Summer script is written by 
his former student. 

The melancholy in my life 
parallels Plath’s spiral, reso- 
nating in crux of the poem 
Ariel. The narrator, “God's li- 
oness,” is determined to die. 
In Hebrew, “Ariel” means 
“lioness,” establishing iden- 
tity. “Morning” alludes to re- 
birth and grief for the dead. 
A lens into the dark mourn- 
ing. “Berries” is the antith- 
esis of “glitter of the seas,” 
creating light and dark. In 
a trajectory to metaphori- 
cal death, the rider is “dew” 
driving to the sun, “cauldron 
of morning.” 

Consonance of a sibilant 
in “stasis in darkness” is 
ominous. The horse “melts 
in the wall,” consumed by 
darkness. Imagery in morbid 
trance is alliterated. Meter 
is a gallop, creating tension 
in a variation of compacted 
syllables. Movement illus- 
trates death as if Surrealism 


art. “Dead” and “suicidal” 
brings loss captured in the 
ending. Sunlight is a natural 
force that one cannot with- 
stand but merges into. 

Plath moved away from 
Ted Hughes and took her 
son and daughter with her. 
I apologize and almost feel 
sorry. I too have experienced 
great suffering, but I can 
only imagine her powerful 
misery. I was hospitalized. 
Psychosis had a catastrophic 
effect. The doctor prescribed 
antibiotic medicine. My pain 
amounts to nothing at all. It’s 
terrible trauma. We live in a 
patriarchal society. Females 
are oppressed and poorly 
respected. I was _ broken 
and .abused. I know what it 
means to be assaulted by a 
dominating, over-bearing 
male figure. 

Nothing can change the 
past. I may not die from 
cooking gas like Sylvia Plath. 
I am not afraid to say that 
facing death is an inevitable 
fate shared by all of human- 
ity. I read an article about let- 
ters in The Guardian by Sarah 
Churchwell. Plath has this 
classic moment in The Bell 
Jar when Esther Greenwood 
says, “I took a deep breath 
and listened to the old brag 
of my heart. I am, I am, I 


” 


am. 


Tracing the history of major shaming back to the Space Race 


Brian Covington 
Guest Columnist 


copy-read for The 
News-Letter, and lately 
I've noticed quite a few 
articles about major 
shaming. You might 
remember last semester's 
article “STEM and humani- 
ties majors need to respect 
each other” by senior Jacqui 
Neber, and you've probably 
seen the recent piece “People 
should stop calling Writing 
Seminars a ‘fake’ major” by 
freshman Rudy Malcom. 
But you might not have 
read the article “Major 
shaming: What's the use?” 
After all, it wasn’t in our 
News-Letter. It was a piece 
in The Daily Pennsylvanian 
by a sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
named Alex Silberzweig. 
In her article, Silberzweig 
encourages her readers to 
ignore snobbish attitudes to- 
ward the humanities and so- 
cial sciences, by mapping the 
history of major shaming. I'll 


pick up where she left off. 


Unlike Neber and Malcom, 

I’m not interested in encour- 

aging Hopkins students to 
a 


stop major shaming. Instead, 
like Silberzweig, I want to 
map the history of major 
shaming, and I want to trace 
the root of major shaming 
back to the Space Race. 

But before I describe the 
history of major shaming, 
I'd like to present Silberz- 
weig’s account. 

“Major shaming’ — be- 
ing made fun of because 
of your major — is exceed- 
ingly common,” she writes. 
“Just 20 years ago, having a 
college degree, regardless 
of your major, was enough 
to get your foot in the door. 
Nowadays, college degrees 


are about a 


dime a dozen. 
And so, many 


to The New York Times named 
Cornelia Dean said it better 
than I can. “For many, Sput- 
nik was proof that American 
education, particularly in 
science, had fallen behind,” 
Dean wrote in a 2007 article 
for The New York Times. 
“Scientists and engineers 
warned Congress that the 
Cold War was being fought 
with slide rules, not rifles. In 
response Congress passed 
the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act in 1958, providing, 
among other things, college 
scholarships and other help 
for aspiring scientists, engi- 
neers and mathematicians,” 
Dean wrote. 
Thus, the 
tendency of 


people ~ use Generally, American 
college — ma- European schools schools to 
jors as distin- 4 privilege en- 
guishing fac- appreciate the gineering and 
tors between ee the natural 
one person humanities and sciences over 
and the next” social sciences the humani- 
Accord- ties and the 
ing to Silber More. social scienc- 
zweig,  ma- es was born. 
jor shaming When 


surge in the number of col- 
lege graduates. 

However, I'll trace the or- 
igins of major shaming even 
further back, to the 1950s. 

During the Cold War, 
the Soviet Union’s success 
in launching Sputnik drove 
American schools to priori- 
tize engineering and the nat- 
ural sciences. A contributor 


started because of an up- 


Dean writes that Americans 
granted prestige to STEM 
fields, she implies that they 
declined to give the human- 
ities and social sciences this 
same prestige. Now, the So- 
viet Union is gone, but those 
attitudes are not. 
You might have noticed 
that I’m writing about major 
shaming like it’s an Ameri- 
can problem. That’s because 
M 


it is. Just look at Europe's 
reaction to the U.S. govern- 
ment’s cuts to the humani- 
ties and social sciences. In 
2009, former Senator Tom 
Coburn suggested cutting 
funding for political science 
research in the National 
Science Foundation (NSF), 
which he considered waste- 
ful. 

Congress passed a com- 
promise in 2013 and cut NSF 
funding to most political sci- 
ence programs. From: then 
until 2014, the NSF could 
fund only political science 
programs proven to benefit 
American economic inter- 
ests and national security. 

Congress’s decision 
shocked some representa- 
tives of the EU. Responding 
to the budget cuts, former 
President of the European 
Research Council Helga 
Nowotny wrote an article 
for The Guardian accusing 
the U.S. government of gut- 
ting political science cur- 
ricula and failing to appre- 
ciate the humanities and 
social sciences. 

“In the United States, 
the social sciences and hu- 
manities are under attack. 
In Europe, we are commit- 


ted to integrating the natural 


sciences, engineering, and 
social sciences and humani- 
ties, aiming to foster better, 
more valuable research,” she 
wrote. 

Later in the article, she 
praised the EU's plans to in- 


vest in interdisciplinary re- 
search between STEM fields 
and the humanities. 

But, what does this have 
to do with major shaming? 
Coburn’s criticism of the 
NSF's political science pro- 
grams as wasteful reflects 
a common sentiment on 
college campuses: “You're 
actually spending $70,000 a 
year ona degree that makes 
you unemployable?” 

Most of you have heard 
students at Hopkins ask 
this question. Maybe you've 
asked it. Maybe you've been 
asked — I have. Either way, 
Coburn’s words embody 
this distinctly American 
attitude, and Nowotny’s 
views more closely resemble 
European attitudes. Gener- 
ally, European schools ap- 
preciate the humanities and 
social sciences more than 
American schools. 

This split between Amer- 
ican and European views on 
the social sciences started 
during the Cold War. Major 
shaming became more com- 
mon in the United States 
than in, say, France, because 
the United States fought in 
the Space Race. The USS. in- 
vested disproportionately 
in STEM fields in order to 
build space shuttles, but 
France didn't. 

Major shaming was 
born during the Space 
Race, but the Space Race 


ended in 1991. Why didn’t 
major shaming? Be. 
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Tineer Ahmed 
Guest Columnist 


n this digital age, it’s 

becoming more and 

more convenient for 

college students to 

order food via Uber- 
EATS and devour their Big 
Mac, all while lying on their 
beds watching BuzzFeed 
videos online. Yes, you also 
have a fridge full of healthy 
food. Yes, you have an over- 
priced college meal plan. 
Yes, McDonald’s is cheap. 
But look at this situation 
through a different lens. The 
Big Mac costs less than $5. 
Realistically, the amount of 
labor put into the burger is 
not valued at $5. 


The LA 
Times over- 
viewed our 
diet’s water 


footprint, 
which is the 


amount of Organization processed | 
fresh water has classified meat as a Car- 
directly used cinogen. 

and incorpo- processed meat When it is 


rated in goods 
and_ services: 
The produc- 
tion of one 
pound of beef requires 1,800 
pounds; one pound of cheese 
requires 600 gallons; and 
one pound of wheat requires 
132 gallons of water. Your re- 
action to these figures could 
be surprise, disappointment 
or indifference. 

Either you thought more 
highly of the food industry, 
or you are not sure what 
this information means. 
Are you supposed to grow 
all your raw foods in a 
farm to insure everything 
is grown ethically? Answer: 
No, McDonald's will con- 
tinue to mass produce all 
their ingredients for as long 
as college textbooks will be 
considered the biggest scam 
ever. Instead, you should be 
conscious of how your food 
is arriving on your plate. 

Many people are taught 
at a young age that anything 
ending in .org, .edu or .gov is 
trustworthy, and Wikipedia 
is as reliable as the FFC’s 
mislabeling of the cherry- 
flavored ice cream. 

Unfortunately, the ideal 
of a capitalist country is to 
make money, which some- 
times conflicts with moral- 
ity. The American Journal of 
Preventive Medicine uncov- 
ered that mega soda busi- 
nesses Coca-Cola and Pep- 
siCo have funded more than 
90 U.S. public health groups, 
including National Institutes 
of Health and the American 
Diabetes Association. 

This conflict of interest 
could be one of many. Re- 
member that learning about 
your food from genuine — 
no, not your Twitter feed 
— sources is not going to 
pressure you into veganism. 
People do research before 
investing in cars and com- 
puters, so our health should 
be no different. 

There are hundreds of 
documentaries that illustrate 
the truth of factory farm- 
ing, like Food, Inc. which 
notably uncovers America’s 
large-scale meat and vege- 
~ table manufacturing. Watch 


ta 


A branch of the 
World Health 


as a carcinogen. 
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How to be conscious of Turtles All the Way Down, anxiely and me 
what's on your plate 


some that target our extreme 
sugar intake (Fed Up) or the 


conundrum behind GMOs | 


(GMO OMG). 


It’s a great conversation | 


starter to have when you are 


at the mailroom waiting in | 


line. Awareness of our food | 


production beyond 
buying meals that have a 
small water footprint. It also 
encompasses the artificial 
the foodborne _ill- 
nesses and antibiotic use of 


goes 
oO 


sugars, 


the products marketed on | 


grocery store shelves. 

A major step one needs 
to take is to avoid processed 
foods. It’s pretty sketchy 
to buy SPAM from a dollar 
store, but reading the ingre- 
dients list on a box of Pop 
Tarts is even more freight- 
ing. Thiamine mononitrate? 
Yum. Although deli meat 
subs are the go-to lunch in 
elementary schools, and 
hotdogs with ketchup and 
mustard are included in 
every Fourth of July picnic, 
the International Agency 
for Research 
on Cancer (a 
branch of the 
World Health 
Organization) 
has classified 


proven that 50 
grams of pro- 
cessed 
every day in- 
creases the risk of colorectal 


meat | 


cancer by 17 percent, it is | 


almost as if schools should 
add “and processed meats 
and cheeses” to their Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education 
(D.A.R.E.) program. 

It is understandable that 
college students definitely 
do not have the time to 
make a baked ziti. However, 
many people do not realize 
that there are a tremendous 
amount of recipes online 
that need only raw foods. 
Adjusting to a raw food diet 
takes a lot of willpower, but 
simply blending up bananas 
and spinach with some chia 
seeds is as easy as finding 
a seat in Brody on a Friday 
night. 

I will not convince you 
otherwise: Eating locally is 
definitely a luxury. Going to 
the farmer’s market to actu- 
ally buy the items instead of 
taking pictures that will fit 
the aesthetic of your Insta- 
gram? What a phenomenon. 
However, it is a wholesome 
practice to buy in-season 
fruits and vegetables from 
a local market, because 
you know the food was not 
shipped with synthetic pes- 
ticides from Bolivia. 

If you do have the fi- 
nances and resources to eat 
organic foods, then do it. Or- 
ganic produce usually does 
not contain preservatives, so 
it is fresher and richer in cer- 
tain nutrients than conven- 
tional produce is. 

No matter how conscious 
you think you are about 
your diet, it is essential to 
follow up on current issues 
with food and consider eas- 
ing into more sustainability. 
If a policy passes that disad- 
vantages people living in a 
food desert, write a thought- 
ful, detailed email to a pub- 
lic official. It is important to 
interact with people, other 
than your lab partner, to 
learn about their food expe- 
riences. Food is a necessity to 
living your best life, so make 
an effort to learn about it. 


Morgan Ome 
Guest Columnist 


y  favor- 
ite kind 
of books 
are those 
that act 
as mirrors, reflecting the 
world back at the reader 
and 


illuminating new 
truths and ideas. Turtles 
All the Way Down, John 


Green’s newest novel, is 
one those rare books. 

During my flight home 
to San Francisco over 
Thanksgiving break, I sat 
bent over my tray table for 
six hours, reading it with 
tear-blurred eyes. 

The narrator, 16-year-old 
Aza Holmes, like me, suf- 
fers from anxiety and ob- 
sessive compulsive disor- 
der. Her condition is much 
more extreme than mine: 
She fears her body will be 
colonized by microbes and 
succumb to bacterial infec- 
tion; she has a self-inflicted 
wound that she continually 
reopens and drains; she 
drinks hand sanitizer. 

Aza cannot escape the 
infinite regression of her 
thoughts, the spiral of the 
mind that “keeps tightening, 
infinitely,” as Green puts it. 
Aza’s worries, at times, make 
it difficult for her to stay 
present with her vivacious 
best friend or to fall in love 
and have a relationship or 
to simply navigate the daily 
stresses of being human. 

Reading about Aza is 
disturbing and difficult, not 
only because of the severity 
of her problems, but also 
because I see the worst ver- 
sion of myself in her: being 
self-absorbed, manic and a 


constant source of stress. 

I often struggle to describe 
what anxiety is like, how one 
worrisome thought can take 
over and rule the mind, how 
the fear refuses to relax its 
grip. For example, I often 
think that I forgot to turn the 
stove off. So I go back to my 
apartment, take the elevator 
up to the fifth floor, unlock 
the double doors and check 
the stove. The dial is always 
switched to the off setting. 

I leave the apartment and 
go back to class or to the li- 
brary. But then the thought 
arrives again, more insistent: 
Are you sure you turned the 
stove off? Is there any chance 
that it could be on? 

No, I tell myself. I 
checked. I did turn the stove 
off. But there is still a nee- 
dling inside my stomach, a 
spinning inside my mind. 
So I go back home again. 

I've learned to write a 
note down or take a picture 
of the stove before I leave 
for class in the morning. 
But the anxiety takes other 
forms, too. I chew on my 
bottom lip obsessively. I jolt 
myself awake on a nightly 
basis from bad dreams. 

Worst of all are the panic 
attacks. My heartbeat accel- 
erates, my breath shortens, 
and I become hyper aware 
of my surroundings. But I 
am also paralyzed. 

It’s a terrible and fright- 
ening thing: not being able 
to trust your own mind, not 
feeling safe in your own 
body. 

Lately, I’ve felt that my 
anxiety has not only has 
become more debilitating 
but has also made me bad 
at being a person. 

I made an appointment at 
the Counseling Center and 
slept through it. I woke up 
late for course registration. 
I forgot to email an assign- 
ment in. I missed a celebra- 
tion for my roommate. 

Last month, I was meet- 
ing with a professor, and he 
asked me about my semes- 


John Green used his own experienced with OCD and anxiety to write 7urtles. 


ter. | replied honestly. 

“I can’t stop fixating on 
my problems. I don’t want to 
obsess, but I can’t stop, and I 
don’t know how to,” I said. 

He reflected on this for a 
moment and then looked at 
me. 

“You don’t want to care 
about the small things,” 
he said. “You want to care 
about the bigger, more im- 
portant things in life, like 
finding love or achieving 
world peace.” 

I nodded. But it’s more 
simple than that. I want to 
be a good friend and co- 
worker and student. But I 
don’t know if I can be, and I 
don’t know how to get bet- 
ter or if I ever will. 

For years, I’ve asked my- 
self: How can I overcome 
this problem? How can I 
get rid of it? This year, espe- 
cially after reading Turtles, 
I realized I’ve been asking 
the wrong questions. Men- 
tal illness doesn’t work that 
way. It’s an ongoing process 
of learning to manage your 
problems. 

Green, who has_ long 
struggled with mental ill- 
ness, has said he wanted to 
paint an accurate picture of 
what mental illness is really 
like, and I think he does. He 
shows us that though men- 
tal illness is something that 
people may have to cope 
with their entire lives, they 
need not be hopeless. 

“Spirals grow infinitely 
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small the farther you fol- 
low them inward, but they 
also grow infinitely large 
the farther you follow them 
out,” he writes. 

That’s the key to coping 
with anxiety and living a 
fulfilling life. Follow the spi- 
ral out. You will find places 
that ground you, interests 
that electrify you and people 
who will pull you out of your 
mind. Sometimes it won't be 
possible, and you'll be stuck 
for hours, days, maybe even 
weeks, But when that hap- 
pens, focus on the external. 

Focus on your friends 
who bring you coffee and 
grilled cheese sandwiches 
when you're too busy to eat, 
who make your stomach 
hurt from laughing, who 
Skype you from six time 
zones away, who text you 
when you're at the library 
studying just to check in. 

Focus on your family who 
live on the opposite side of 
the country but will always 
welcome you home with 
open arms, people who are 
only a phone call away. Fo- 
cus on yourself, too. Focus 
on the issues and interests 
that stir up a desire to do 
good in the world. 

In the midst of focusing 
on things outside of my head, 
I have come to accept myself 
more. Not completely. I’m 
still working on that. I am. 
not better. But what I am is 
growing. Changing. Learn- 
ing. Spiraling outwards. 


How I came to terms with being neurodivergent 


Jordan Britton 
Beauty and the BS 


start each morn- 
ing at around 9 
a.m. One of the first 
things I do is take 
three small pills: 

10 mg of escitalopram 

5 mg of escitalopram 

150 mg of bupropion 

Depending on the day 
and how I feel, | prepare my- 
self and my belongings for a 
morning workout in the Rec 
Center. My workouts usu- 
ally last 30 to 40 minutes. 

I grab something to eat 
before noon. That’s when I 
attend my job as a student 
mail clerk in the on-cam- 
pus mail rooms. I spend 
the next six to eight hours 
fulfilling a variety of tasks 
like checking in packages, 
sorting mail and assisting 
students. 

After work, I hang out 
with close friends or my 
girlfriend for the rest of 
the night. Considering my 
friends are graduate stu- 
dents, a lot of this hang 
out time is allocated to 


A” 


group work sessions. 

During these sessions I 
either read, write or draw. 

At 1 pm, a calendar 
reminder pops up on my 
phone. It reads, “Take med- 
icine every night.” I pro- 
ceed to take my last pill for 
the day: 

1 mg of brexpiprazole 

The night ends at some 
unspecified time when my 
friends and I all get tired, 
pack up our bags and each 
head to our respective 
homes. 

Once home, I either 
watch some TV, write more 
or go straight to sleep. 

I wake up the next morn- 
ing and repeat. 

I am neuroatypical. 

In case you don’t know, 
neuroatypical (NA) refers 
to anyone who deals with 
some form of mental or be- 
havioral disorder (e.g. de- 
pression, ADHD, autism). 

In other words, NA‘s are 
the ones that people like to 
call crazy. 

We aren't crazy or bro- 


ken or messed up, though. 


Our minds just work a little 
differently. 

The chemical imbalance 
in our brains causes us to 
interact with the world dif- 


ferently than what would | 


be considered “normal.” 
A single action may al- 
ways affect any two given 


people differently, but their 
responses to the action usu- 
ally exist within a realm of 
expected reactions known 
as “the norm.” 

Imagine a door. The door 
is poorly designed, so it’s 
not clear whether to push it 
or pull it. If we see someone 
walk up to the door, we ex- 
pect them to push the door, 
pull the door or walk way. 
That’s the norm. 

For those of us that are 
NA, our individual re- 
sponses may exist outside 
of the norm. 

Some of us may go up to 
the door and wipe the han- 
dle down with disinfecting 
wipes thoroughly before 
even touching it. 

Some of us may talk to 
the door. 

Some of us may get so 
overwhelmed by the am- 
biguity of the door that we 
have a panic attack. 

Some of us may simply 
just push open the door 
and walk through. 

We may interact with the 
world differently some of the 
time but not all of the time. 

Everyday I take four 
pills. The three pills I take 
in the morning are for my 
depression and anxiety. 
The pill I take at night i isa 
mood stabilizer. 

I have severe recurrent 
atypical depression and 


— 


generalized anxiety dis- 
order. 

Those two often come to- 
gether. 

Although I’ve never ac- 
tively hidden my diagnosis, 
very little has motivated 
me to speak out publicly 
about it. 

In today’s world, shame 
often accompanies a mental 
illness diagnosis. 

It took me years to stop 
feeling this shame. It took 
me even longer to fully ac- 
cept my diagnosis. 

My mother raised me on 
the idea that you don’t put 
all your business out there: 
Keep your private life pri- 
vate. 

I often used this life les- 
son as my excuse to only be 
open about my mood dis- 
order to close friends and 
relatives. 

Over the past year, my 
view on this has shifted. 
I've gradually expanded 
the circle of people who are 
aware of my disorder. 

Still, I have yet to “come 
out” so to speak. 

I've come close many 
times, but then I ask myself 
— “What will people say?” 

I'm no longer going to 
ask myself that question. 

Allow me to reintroduce 
myself. My name is Jor- 

dan Britton, and I am neu- 
roatypical. 
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Mental health and academic culture: 
Reevlauating our undergraduate 


Fifteen years ago, the 
University announced the 
creation of a Commission on 
Undergraduate Education 
(CUE). This Commission 
aimed to evaluate the Hop- 
kins undergraduate experi- 
ence and give recommenda- 
tions on how to improve it. 

Building off of their pre- 
vious work, the administra- 
tion convened a second CUE 
(CUE2) last spring. Since 
then they have been solicit- 
ing feedback from students, 
faculty and alumni to re- 
evaluate our undergaduate 
experience once again in a 
world that has changed dra- 
matically since 2002. 

In light of this, The Edi- 
torial Board would like to 
reflect on it as well. While 
there are many parts of this 
experience — housing, ad- 
vising, career support and 
others — we would like to 
focus on two particular fac- 
ets of our lives that we find 
to be most pressing: our 
academics and our mental 
health. 

This school perpetuates 
a culture of stress and pres- 
sure through rigorous aca- 
demics. Similar to other dis- 
tinguished schools, students 
here are intensely driven to 
get high grades in demand- 
ing classes. This pressure to 
succeed can too easily create 
a culture where we feel we 
can never attain success. 


Academic culture 


In a recent interview 
_ with our reporters, Presi- 
dent Daniels remarked that 
he believes Hopkins has 
a distinct “work-hard cul- 
ture” and that the Univer- 
sity wants to find ways for 
students to “gain perspec- 
tive and balance.” 

We appreciate the fact 
that President Daniels rec- 
ognizes this reality. It’s 
hard for students to “gain 
perspective and balance” 
at Hopkins because of 
our academics. Any time 
spent not studying can of- 
ten leave many us feeling 
guilty. There are always 
more lecture slides to re- 
view. There’s always an- 
other paper due next week. 
When students feel guilty 
for simply not working, 
that’s a problem. 

Part of this guilt comes 
from the way students ap- 
proach academics at Hop- 
kins. It is normal to take 
five or six courses here dur- 
ing a semester, when stu- 
dents at so called “peer in- 
stitutions” frequently take 
just four classes. 

When we register for 
our many classes and over- 
load on credits, it is often 
difficult to determine ex- 
actly how much work we 
have for the upcoming se- 
mester. While we want pro- 
fessors to have the freedom 
and autonomy to design 
their own classes, we need 
a better system to measure 


fs 


experience 


the amount of work that we 
would have to do. 

For example, writing 
intensive classes usually 
indicate that students will 
write more than 20 pages 
a semester. This label is 
a helpful tool and we be- 
lieve that it can be applied 
to other categories as well. 
For instance, many classes 
across many fields require 
varying levels of reading. 
Reading a hundred pag- 
es a week versus twenty 
pages a week makes a 
huge difference. Designat- 
ing a “reading intensive” 
course label would be a 
step in the right direction. 

Another memorable 
feature of the Hopkins 
education is the grad- 
ing curve. With a curve, 
grades are contingent on 
the performance of other 
students in class. We be- 
lieve you should be evalu- 
ated solely on your own 
performance and not on 
that of anyone else. 

Additionally, — profes- 
sors, especially those in 
STEM fields, design exams 
where the average grade 
lies anywhere between 40 
percent to 70 percent. Even 
though some students can 
get an A with a 60 percent 
raw score, taking exams 
where professors expect 
you to know only half the 
material is demoralizing 
and pointless. Is this really 
what classes and grades 
are about? 


Bring back 
covered grades 


Two years ago, the Uni- 
versity announced during 
finals period that this cur- 
rent freshman Class of 2021 
would not have covered 
grades. Covered grades, 
which had been a part of 
Hopkins for over forty 
years, was a policy where 
a freshman/’s first semester 
grades would not appear 
on official transcripts or af- 
fect their GPA. 

We believe that this pol- 
icy had an overall positive 
impact on the undergradu- 
ate experience. Students 
from all backgrounds were 
able to adjust to the academ- 
ic rigor of Hopkins, take 
classes they might not have 
taken otherwise, and ex- 
plore passions and interests 
outside of the classroom. 
Regardless of where  stu- 
dents grew up or the high 
school they went to, covered 
grades helped level the play- 
ing field for all freshmen. 

The University pointed 
to several reasons on why 
they took covered grades 
away. Some professors ar- 
gued that students took 
advantage of the policy to 
slack off and not properly 
learn class material. Espe- 
cially in sequential classes 
like calculus or organic 
chemistry, 


these profes- _ 


sors said that students did 
not learn the material they 
would need the next semes- 
ter. We acknowledge that 
this may be a concern; how- 
ever, using this blanket pol- 
icy to address a portion of 
students fails to recognize 
the holistic benefits that 
covered grades provided. 

Bringing covered grades 
back is an important step in 
addressing the unhealthy 
work culture and mental 
stress at Hopkins. 


Mental health 


It is not surprising that 
our school’s unhealthy aca- 
demic culture would trans- 
late into an toxic climate for 
mental health. Many stu- 
dents struggle with their 
mental health, and we be- 
lieve competition, pressure 
and a lack of resources only 
worsen the challenges stu- 
dents face every day. 

We are not asking the 
University to abolish 
grades or attempt to over- 
haul campus culture entire- 
ly. It’s true that many Hop- 
kins students thrive with a 
certain amount of pressure 
placed upon them. We are 
all driven, but that does not 
mean that we should be ex- 
pected to drive ourselves 
into the ground. 

We need the University 
to work with us to better 
support the mental health 
problems that stem from 
this stressful and competi- 
tive environment. 

There are many concrete 
steps the University can 
take, from making it easier 
to make an appointment at 
the Counseling Center to 
better advertising the re- 
sources that are available. 

However, when _ dis- 
cussing mental health, 
we frequently talk about 
the “stigma” associated 
with it. People talk about 
mental health in abstract, 
removed ways and we un- 
derstand why — it’s hard to 
talk about intense personal 
struggles when they are 
our own. 

If we want to honestly 


‘ address the mental health 


stigma, we need to be hon- 
est with ourselves. Five 
out of the five members of 
this Editorial Board admit 
to struggling with their 
mental health over the 
past semester. 

This is something the 
school cannot readily ad- 
dress but this step starts 
with us. 


We encourage you, our 
fellow students, to think 
about your own experi- 
ences at Hopkins. Tell 
your deans and adminis- 
trators what you think of 
the CUE2. This is the time 
to make a difference at our 
school and strive towards 
creating a healthier un- 
dergraduate experience 
for all. 
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Trump's Jerusalem declaration’ In Hollywood, no one should get away with i 
will be disastrous for all sides | 


By BENTLEY ADDISON 


am Jewish. It’s an identity 

and a status that’s immeasur- 

ably important to me, and it’s 

the source of my strong ties 

to Israel. In Jewish custom, 
twice each year, at the conclusion 
of the Passover Seder and at the 
conclusion of Yom Kippur Ne’ilah 
services, we say aS a group, de 
shanah ha-ba‘ah bi-Yerushalayim,’ 
or “Next year in Jerusalem.” 

Jerusalem is the holiest city 
in the Jewish religion, and I and 
most Jews believe that the even- 
tual capital of Israel must be in 
Jerusalem. However, historical 
developments make it extremely 
difficult to simply state that the 
embassy should be moved. A lit- 
tle historical background on the 
status of this holy city throughout 
the conflict is in order. 

Even before Israel’s indepen- 
dence, Jews, Muslims and Chris- 
tians lived together in the city of 
Jerusalem in the British Mandate 
of Palestine, formed after the fall 
of the Ottoman Empire. Conflict 
was unavoidable, as Jews fought 
for the independence of their 
own state, and Christian and 
Muslim Arabs fought to keep 
land they’d inhabited for cen- 
turies. (Note: There was also a 
sizable Jewish population in the 
region for centuries.) 

A United Nations-backed par- 
tition plan was proposed in 1947, 
calling for the creation of inde- 
pendent Jewish and Palestinian 
states in the region, with a “Spe- 
cial International Regime” to be 
created to control Jerusalem. 

As is evident from the current 
state of affairs, this plan was never 
implemented. The government of 
Israel accepted the plan, while Pal- 
estinian representatives summar- 
ily rejected it. Subsequent wars led 
to Israel’s annexation of West Jeru- 
salem, while Jordan occupied the 
eastern portion of the city. 

According to a New York Times 
piece published on Tuesday, this 
uneasy division remained in ef- 
fect until the 1967 Six-Day War, in 
which Israel emerged victorious 
against a number of Arab nations, 
taking control of, among other par- 
cels of land, the formerly Jordani- 
an-occupied East Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem’s rhetorical signifi- 
cance also increased during this 
period, with Columbia Univer- 
sity Arab Studies professor Rashid 
Khalidi stating, “Jerusalem be- 
came the center of a cult-like de- 
votion that had not really existed 
previously.” In 1980, “Jerusalem, 
complete and united” was official- 
ly named the capital of Israel by the 
Israeli Knesset (Parliament), despite 
the fact that East Jerusalem has still 
not been formally annexed. - 

On Wednesday morning, 
President Donald Trump made 
a historic decision to recognize 
Jerusalem as Israel’s capital and 
recommended that the United 
States Embassy move from Tel 
Aviv to Jerusalem. Despite my 
belief that, one day, in an even- 
tual two-state solution, Israel’s 
capital will be in Jerusalem, this 
is a disastrous move that will 


- Due to editing mistakes, 


~ Erratum: November 30 Edition 


the print version of the piece “Free 


_ speech i is a vital part of social progress,” published « on November 


22 incorrectly beeenl the authors’ argument. The original 
: that the authors were against free 


have both long and short-term 
negative effects. 


An important part of many, | 
but not all American Jews’ col- | 


lege participa- 
tion in the Birthright program, 
which provides subsidized trips 
to Israel for students with at least 
one Jewish grandparent. Many of 


experiences is 


the magazine Forward. 

Hopkins Hillel is itself sending 
a delegation of students on the 
trip in about a month. This move 
by the Trump administration will 
seriously destabilize the region 
and will likely cause violence and 
terror in the area, endangering 
many American tourists as well 
as Israelis and Palestinians. 

For example, Hamas, a militant 
group widely considered as ter- 
rorist in nature, called for three 
“days of rage” following Trump's 
announcement, according to an 
Al Jazeera article published on 
Wednesday. While American 
tourists are on the whole safer 
than Israelis and Palestinians, 
if nothing else, Trump’s admin- 
istration should care about the 
negative public opinion that will 
likely follow from his decision, 
which could be seen as endanger- 
ing young Americans. 

However, the long-term effects 
of Trump’s plan are perhaps even 
more glaring. First, and perhaps 
most significantly, this move sig- 


nals to the state of Israel that the | 


United States will not waver in 
its support of Israel and its gov- 
ernment, despite human rights 
violations, home demolitions and 
occupation rampant in the West 
Bank and other occupied Pales- 
tinian Territories. 

This move to recognize Jerusa- 
lem as Israel’s capital leads to Pal- 
estinian unwillingness to compro- 
mise, which is a vital component 
of a future two-state solution. In 
fact, Chief Palestinian Peace Ne- 
gotiator Saeb Erekat stated after 
Trump’s declaration, “President 
Trump has delivered a message 
to the Palestinian people: the two- 
state solution is over. 

Now is the time to transform 
the struggle for one-state with 
equal rights for everyone living in 
historic Palestine, from the river to 
the sea.” Such rhetoric is danger- 
ous, further minimizes the pros- 
pect of a two-state solution (the 
only hope for peace and self-deter- 
mination) and stems directly from 
Trump’s ill-thought statement. 

I believe that Jerusalem should 
be the capital of Israel — one day. 
This move was made far earlier 
than it should have been. The 
sanctity of Jerusalem to all par- 
ties involved, as well as the im- 
portance placed upon the city in 
either side’s rhetoric, means that 
small steps must be taken until 
the city can be negotiated in the 
final steps of crafting a two-state 
solution. 


Bentley Addison is a freshman 
from Franklin Township, N.J. He is 
majoring in history and molecular 
and cellular biology. 


of their argument. This piece 


By ARIELLA SHUA 


s the #MeToo move- 
ment spread, I began 
reacting in a similar 
way to each account 
of sexual assault or 
harassment. On social media, many 
people that I just barely knew be- 
gan briefly explaining their stories 
or posting a hashtag, declaring that 
they were victims of some form of 


sexual harassment. 
these trips take place over winter | 
break, with 25,000 participants | 
expected this year, according to | 


My reaction was disgust, 
helplessness, and — and I hat- 
ed that I felt this way — doubt. 


| How was it possible that so 


many could have experienced 
some form of sexual assault? 
Surely some were exaggerating. 
How could I not have known? 

When one of my _ friends 
shared his fully detailed story 
for all to see, however, I just felt 
sickened. It is not up to me to de- 
cide what constitutes harassment 
for someone else. My friend had 
clearly been on the receiving end 
of something I would never wish 
upon anyone else. Why would he 
share the story, if not to help oth- 
ers realize they are not alone? 

I felt nothing for the media 
men whose names were revealed. 
Disappointment, anger, sure. But 
none of these men meant anything 
to me. The sheer number of the ac- 
cused desensitized me. It felt like a 
guessing game: Who would be ac- 
cused next? I kept myself updated, 
assumed them all guilty. 

But then Danny Masterson 
was accused. Danny Masterson, 
who played Steven Hyde in That 
‘70s Show. Not the most high-pro- 
file actor, but I knew who he was. 
And I had always liked him. 

I remember watching my first 


episode of That ‘70s Show. | was 
about 11. A friend turned on 
Nick at Nite, and I was instantly 
hooked. Here was a show with 
characters I already knew — yet 
one character stood out to me. 

Steven Hyde was a jolting 
difference from my suburban 
New Jersey lifestyle. He wore 
sunglasses indoors, he believed 
in government conspiracies, he 
smoked. I loved watching him 
onscreen. He was funny, he was 
different. I dedicated myself to 
watching when the show was 
on and reading about it — and 
Masterson — when it was not. 

Eight years later, That ‘70s 
Show remains a guilty pleasure of 
mine. When I need to unwind, it 
often wins on my Netflix account. 
Though the jokes are not as fresh 
as they were to my middle school 
self, the nostalgia keeps me 
laughing. Hyde remains a favor- 
ite character from any show that 
I’ve ever seen. When Masterson 
began The Ranch in 2016, I knew I 
would have to watch. 

But now, allegations of rape 
against Masterson — first pub- 
lished in March — are being 
taken seriously. Netflix fired him 
from The Ranch on Dec. 5, and 
Masterson has spoken out. Unlike 
with the other accused men, I lis- 
tened to him. He called the allega- 
tions “outrageous.” He explained 
that he had been investigated for 
the same crimes 15 years ago, ul- 
timately with no charges against 
him. He said “it seems as if you 
are presumed guilty the moment 
you are accused.” 

I listened because I wanted 
him to be right. I listened because 
I wanted to believe in the good 
of the Hyde I remembered. But I 


knew that if it was anyone else ac- 
cused, I would not have listened. 

I then watched an episode of 
That ‘70s Show. 

But I could not watch the epi- 
sode and enjoy the mindless enter- 
tainment, as usual. Seeing Master- 
son smiling and joking at others’ 
expenses, as Hyde always does, 
made me shiver. I am hoping that 
Masterson is being honest, that the 
women, three of whom say they 
were pressured by the Church of 
Scientology to keep silent, are ly- 
ing. But with anyone else, I would 
not be hoping, because 1 would 
not doubt the claims. 

When my friend posted his 
story, it was not for publicity. It 
was because he had gone through 
horror, wanted others to know that 
they aren't alone, and he wanted to 
reduce the number of perpetrators 
who are willing to prey by showing 
that their crimes won't be ignored. 

The accused in Hollywood are 
finally being held accountable for 
their actions. The world is admit- 
ting that it is wrong to question 
an account because of who is be- 
ing accused. Masterson is right in 
pointing out that it is wrong to as- 
sume guilt rather than innocence 
based on nothing but a testimony. 
But when there are four women 
accusing a non-A-list actor for 
crimes from years before, it should 
not be ignored. If he is innocent, 
hopefully justice will be served. 

But if Masterson, like so many 
others, is just now receiving the 
punishment he should have re- 
ceived years ago, he, like so many 
others, absolutely deserves it. 


Ariella Shua is a freshman Writ- 
ing Seminars and psychology major 
from Livingston, N.]. 


Criticism of drug use in hip hop lacks empathy 


By WILL KIRSCH 


n November 15 of 

this year, 21-year- 

old rapper/singer 

Lil Peep died of an 

apparent overdose. 

Peep’s music career was inherent- 

ly linked to the drugs that eventu- 

ally killed him. He was at the fore- 

front of a genre known as “emo 

hip hop,” a style which linked 

the suburban tragedy of bands 

like My Chemical Romance with 

contemporary SoundCloud rap. 

Lyrically, its content is steeped 

in drug abuse, mental illness and 
the intersection of the two. 

Peep’s tragic death reawakened 


_a conversation that has been ubiq- 


uitous in hip hop over the last sev- 
eral years. Critics of the genre saw 
his death as a tragedy of the alleged 
glamorization of drug use. Even 
Complex, an organization which 
gleefully profits off of black cul- 
ture, said “Rap is the single biggest 
promoter of drug abuse in popular 
culture.” Ignoring that drug refer- 
ences are far from unique to hip- 
hop, the targeting of rappers fails to 
acknowledge what motivates drug 
use in the first place. 

While Lil Peep may have been 
white, hip hop is — like jazz, rock 
and roll, soul, R&B and more — 
intrinsically black. Consequently, 
the genre is inseparable from the 
often traumatic experience of be- 
ing black in the United States. It’s 
easy for white audiences to accuse 
black artists of glamorizing drug 
abuse, but it’s easy because those 
accusations are separated from 
any consideration of all the fac- 
tors which influence that abuse. 

A number of studies have inves- 
tigated the relationship between 
mental health issues and racial in- 
equalities. A 2016 CDC study found 
that feelings of “sadness, hopeless- 
ness, worthlessness,” were higher 
in both black men and women than 
in their white counterparts. 


#.] 


These trends are manifesta- 
tions of real-world experiences, 
experiences which often translate 
into themes in hip hop. Take 21 
Savage: Before his emotionless 
and threatening monotone lifted 
him to fame, the rapper lived 
through a series of traumas that 
would become associated with 
his musical narra- 
tive. Savage said in 
an interview with 
The Fader that in 
2013, he was shot 
six times during a 


These trends are 
manifestations 
of real-world 


Yet, people like Vince Staples are 
more often the exception than the 
rule. There is a stigma in the black 
community associated with mental 
health, which can prevent victims 
from seeking help, reports the Na- 
tional Alliance on Mental Illness. 
So it hardly seems appropriate 
when white critics, like the rapper 
Russ, condemn the 
so-called celebration 
of drug abuse, con- 
sidering that they 
are unfamiliar with 
the black American 


shooting that killed riences experience. 
his closest friend. ©XPETLE ? Obviously, no 
His brother Quanti- one should  ad- 


vayus was also murdered the fol- 
lowing year. 

Savage's early life is a perhaps 
extreme but not uncharacteristic 
example of how difficult it can be 
to be black in the United States, 
where social problems like pov- 
erty and violence disproportion- 
ately impact people of color. So 
it may not be surprising that he 
often raps about drinking lean or 
popping pills. 

Self-medication is a way of cop- 
ing. It’s a dangerous and unhealthy 
coping mechanism, but it is still the 
one that Savage presumably knows 
how to use. While it’s unfortunate 
that he apparently relies drugs as 
an escape, it would be hard to say 
that the solace he finds in substanc- 
es are in any way a romanticiza- 
tion of abuse. Migos, probably the 
single most important rap group in 
existence, are often cited as perpet- 
uating drug abuse. Yet, the group 
is also very public about members’ 
pasts struggle to survive. 

There are plenty of rappers 
that righteously speak out against 
drug use. Vince Staples is a perfect 
example. Staples is vocal about 
his attitude toward both drugs 
and alcohol. His voice is made es- 
pecially valid by his difficult past 
as a former gang member and the 
son of an incarcerated father. 


vocate for recreational use of 
drugs without considering the 
risks of doing so. I’m not here 
to defend that. But to accuse hip 
hop of encouraging fans to mis- 
use substances is myopic, to say 
the least. It’s hard to be black in 
the United States. Many of the 
rap’s foremost talents are inti- 
mately familiar with that pain- 
ful reality. 

Allow me this last paragraph 
to express some things. It is in- 
credibly easy to be white in 
America, a fact that many of my 
fellow white people have yet to 
comprehend. 

Asa white audience, we should 
consider our privileged perspec- 
tive before commentating nega- 
tively on black music. None of us 
know what it’s like to be black, 
and we never will. We will never 
understand the trauma associ- 
ated with living in a country that 
actively seeks to hurt you and de- 
prive you of your humanity. 

It hardly seems fair to attack 
black artists — many of whom are 
battling very real pain — without 
understanding the social context 
that defines their music. 


Will Kirsch is a senior history ma- 
jor from Towson, Md and is also the 
Arts and Entertainment editor. 
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Brody After Hours 


By Rollin Hu 
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Events in Baltimore The holiday spirit: brought to you by Ballimoreans 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Finally Got the News: The Printed 
Legacy of the Radical Left, Red Emma’s, 
7:30 p.m. — 9 p.m. 

A presentation that explores the way that printed 
materials allowed young radicals, veterans of the 


Civil Rights and Black Power movements, and others | 


lo organize and educate throughout the 1970s. Free. 


Erase HIV through Art, Baltimore Eagle, 
6 p.m. — 9 p.m. 
This art exhibition showcases advances in the fight 
against both HIV itself and the stigma surrounding 
the disease. Features original art from nine artists, 
some of whom will be present. Free. 


FlashbackFridays — 2007 vs 2017 Dance 
Party, Ottobar, 10 p.m. 


Dance the night away with the classics. Featuring 


vintage music from Kanye, Rihanna, Jay-Z and more, | 


as well as modern hits. No cover. 


Saturday 


Baltimore Krampuslaui, De Kleine Duviel, 
3 p.m. — II p.m. 

Head to the 4th annual Krampuslaul, where 
Hampden residents parade through the streets 
(“lauf”) spreading mayhem and holiday cheer in 
equal parts. Free. 


Sock Monkey Saturday, American Visionary 
Arts Museum, 10 a.m. —2 p.m. 
Bring along a pair of socks and some scissors 
to make your very own Sock Monkeys. All other 
materials, plus special visionary baubles and 
camaraderie provided. Free. 


Sunday 


Volunteer Session: Wrapping and Sorting, 
ShareBaby of Remington, 3 p.m. — 5 p.m. 
Give back to your community by helping ShareBaby 
sort and wrap gear to give to those in need. Online 
sign up required. 
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By CAROLINE HALLIGAN 
Kor The News-Letter 


later start time of 
this means 


The 


school year 


| that finals period seems 
to stretch into oblivion. If 


you're here until that last 
day, 
that you can experience the 
holiday spirit right here in 
Baltimore. 

I always like going to see 
the model trains at the Ke- 
nilworth Mall in Towson. 
The mall is not too far away 
(about a 15 minute walk 
from the Town Center Col- 
legetown Shuttle stop) and 
it’s full of cute boutiques 
for holiday gift shopping. 

My family and I have 
gone every year since I was 
little. They have an enor- 
mous miniature train set- 
up that’s holiday-themed 
and even has some minia- 
ture Baltimore landmarks, 
Natty Boh tower in 


here are some ways 


| Brewers Hill. 


Alternatively, if you 


| have a car and like to plan 


ahead, I recommend going 
to the Festival of Trees at 


| the state fairground in Lu- 


therville-Timonium. 

They transform the cow 
palace into a Christmas 
wonderland, full of dozens 
of Christmas trees deco- 
rated by different organiza- 
tions. It’s super corny, but I 
eat it right up. 

Unfortunately, the event 


is only the weekend after 
Thanksgivi ing, but check it 
out next year. 

Another event to keep in 
mind for the future is the 
lighting of the Christmas 
tree in Belvedere Square. 
You can take the CityLink 
Red bus line to get there. 


The market is amazing | & 


and, I find, 
appreciated by Hopkins 
students. And it’s right next 
to the historic Senator The- 
atre. You can enjoy shops, 
food and live music while 


you watch the lighting and | | 


then catch a movie after- 
wards. 
In the past few years, 


the city has added a Ger- | | 
man Christmas market to | 
the Christmas Village in | 


the Inner Harbor, which I 
can’t wait to visit. They'll be 
selling both food and gifts, 
and there’s the ice-skating 
rink nearby as well. 

If you're looking for a 
bigger rink than the one in 
the Inner Harbor, I spent 
lots of time as a kid at the 
Mount Pleasant Ice Arena 
in Patterson Park. 


You can get there by | 


taking the CityLink Sil- 
ver route and transferring 
to the Green route to its 
Loch Raven Boulevard and 
Northern Parkway stop. 

It may be easier to spring 
for an Uber, but you can 
justify this extra cost: The 
rink’s admission is only $4. 


TEAKWOOD)G.. BY-SA 2.0 
The train garden at Kenilworth Mall is worth the trip to Towson to see. 


often under- | 


| By ISAAC LUNT 


Kor The News-Letter 


I’ve been known to scoff 
at the holiday season, but 
there are some places and 
events that I always make 
| sure to go to here in Balti- 
| more. 

I recommend starting 
with the classic: 34th Street 
in Hampden. 

It’s definitely kitschy, but 
it is hard not to be amazed 
at the collective efforts of 
an entire street of dedicated 
people. Each house brings 
its own flare to the holiday, 
and I make my way over to 
that block every year. 

If you can, track down 
the Dancing Santas, who do 

exactly what you'd think. 
Try to catch them at the 
lighting of the Mt. Vernon 
Monument, along with all 
sorts of other festivities, in- 
cluding free hot chocolate. 

also highly recommend 
meandering through Lex- 
ington Market. 

One of the city’s most 
historic and_ fascinating 
spots, Lexington Market 
can always provide a good 


source of holiday cheer at 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF RENEE SCAVONE 
| The houses on 34th Street each have different, highly creative themes. 


this time of year in the way 
of public music, seasonal 
foods, and friendly faces. 

But if you're looking for 
a real treat this holiday sea- 
son, and something you can 
only really get right here in 
Baltimore, get a ticket for 
the Baltimore City College 
Choir’s Annual Christmas 
Concert. 

One of the nation’s best 
high school choirs per- 
forming rousing renditions 
of everything from tradi- 
tional hymns to upbeat 
gospel to classic commer- 
cial hits, what could possi- 
bly be a better way to ring 
in the season? 

But more than anything, 
take time this holiday to 
interact with | the people 
around you in 
all share. Visit a neighbor- 
hood for something other 
than its bars, engage with 
people on the street, wish 
the nice old lady at the gro- 
cery store a happy holiday. 

There are endless parts 
of this city to explore, and 
the holidays bring out the 
best in everyone, so spend 
some time getting to know 
Baltimore this winter. 


Local theaters provides many different atmospheres 


By SARAH LINTON 
For The News-Letter 


Two goals of mine this 
past semester were to 
spend more time off cam- 
pus and to see more the- 
ater. | was aware of Bal- 
timore’s substantial and 
vibrant theater commu- 
nity but previously had 
never prioritized making 
time to see shows. 

At the beginning of Oc- 
tober, I conscripted a friend 
into seeing Lear by Young 
Jean Lee at Single Carrot 
Theatre. 

Single Carrot is on 
North Howard Street, 
within walking distance 
of campus. The theater’s 
convenient location makes 
it a great first step into the 
world of theater in Balti- 
more — the shorter travel 
time means it’s easier to 
carve out time to see a 
show. 

Single Carrot is located 
in a plain brick building 
attached to the butchery 
restaurant Parts & Labor, 
which probably explains 
the somewhat woodsy 
vibes (and smell of smoked 
meat) as we walked there. 

Outside there is a mar- 
quee that announces the 
current show. Single Car- 
rot’s lobby is very small 


and intimate, with a ticket 
window and a winding 
hallway that leads to the 
performance space itself. 

The theater is. also inti- 
mate. Although this was 
the first performance I‘d 
attended at Single Carrot, I 
got the sense that the space 
was very flexible and could 
be reconfigured depending 
on the show. 

Lear was done on a 
thrust stage, with audience 
seating on three sides. The 
set was minimal but well- 
crafted. 

My friends and I sat in 
the fourth row of the cen- 
ter seats. If we had been in 
the front row, we would've 
been only a few feet from 
the actors. 

Overall the play was 
evocative, if a little confus- 
ing. As per their mission 
statement, Single Carrot is 
dedicated to “theatrical in- 
novation in Baltimore” and 
stages works that are so- 
cially significant and cap- 
ture the diversity and artis- 
tic vibe of the city. 

I also saw Lee Hall's ad- 
aptation of the Tom Stop- 
pard screenplay Shakespeare 
in Love at Baltimore Center 
Stage, which is located a 
block down from the Pea- 
body JHMI stop. 

Center Stage has two 

b 
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performance spaces in the 
building: the 500+ seat 
Pearlstone and the much 
smaller Head Theater. Cen- 
ter Stage is sizeable — a lot 
bigger than the tiny, inti- 
mate Single Carrot theater, 
which contributed to their 
vastly different feelings. 

To get to the Pearlstone, 
where Shakespeare in Love 
was being performed, 
we had to walk up three 
flights of stairs from the 
lobby. We had_ balcony 
seats that nonetheless pro- 
vided an excellent view of 
the stage. 

Shakespeare in Love was 
far more elaborate than 
Lear, with a two-story set 
that had moving compo- 
nents, various costume 
changes, multiple period- 
appropriate dances and 
a (very cute) dog. Center 
Stage clearly has more re- 
sources than the smaller 
Remington theater and 
uses them well. 

Yet despite the bigger 
scale of the production, 
it didn’t feel distant or 
stuffy. 

The performers created 
a welcoming atmosphere: 
Before the show officially 
started, various actors wan- 
dered on stage and “prac- 
ticed” stage combat. 

My most recent theater 


experience was at the Hip- 
podrome, for The Lion King. 

The Hippodrome is the 
farthest of these theaters — 
you have to take the Charm 
City Circulator downtown 
to its Fayette Street stop to 
get there. 

As Baltimore’s largest 
theater, the Hippodrome 
brings in bigger budget, 
more elaborate shows. 

In addition to The Lion 
King, it will also host The 
Nutcracker and Broadway 
musical Waitress in the 
coming months, as well as 
musician St. Vincent and 
comedian John Oliver. 

Each experience had its 
own merits. 

Single Carrot was inti- 
mate and really felt like a 
piece of Baltimore. 

I appreciated the way 
that Center Stage allowed 
audience members to con- 
nect with the performers, 
despite its larger scale. 

And I was awestruck by 
the grand costumes and 
breathtaking set that the 
Hippodrome’s large budget 
could provide. 

There’s no wrong way 
to experience theater in 
Baltimore, and I recom- 
mend everyone (even non- 
“theater people”) look into 
all of these phenomenal 
spaces. aes 
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Love, Loss, and What I Hasan Minhaj uses humor to tackle tough topics 
Wore debuts on campus 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Senior Staff Writer 


On Friday, Dec. 1 a 
packed audience gathered 
in the John Astin Theater in 
the Merrick Barn to watch 
the first of three perfor- 
mances of Love, Loss, and 
What I Wore. 

The play, based on the 
bestselling book by Ilene 
Beckerman and _ written 
by sisters Nora and Delia 
Ephron, details the experi- 
ences of different women 
in various stages of their 
lives and the clothes they 
wore at the time. 

The piece was directed 
by well-known actor and 
Hopkins professor John 
Astin, who teaches a num- 
ber of classes in the Theater 
Arts & Studies Program. 

Astin Theater reflected 
the intimate subject mat- 
ter of the play. The theater, 
compact and all black, has 
only around a dozen rows 
of plush seats and a small 
black stage. 

The eight actresses sat 
in a row at the front of the 
stage, their scripts in front 
of them. All were dressed 
in black, a color that is dis- 
cussed at length in the play 
for its effortless style. 

The tone of the per- 
formance seamlessly al- 
ternated from playful to 
somber to sentimental. 
The characters discussed 
a range of topics including 
their prom dresses, first 
bras, relationships with 
their mothers, romantic 
relationships and favorite 
pieces of clothing. 

Overall, the play was a 
celebration of the little de- 
tails in the lives of these 
women and others like 
them. After a trigger warn- 
ing provided at the start of 
the performance, the play 
touched on a number of se- 
rious subjects, such as sexu- 
al assault and homophobia. 

While the original pro- 
duction was _ performed 
by five women, the parts 
were broken up differently 
for this eight-member cast. 
Each cast member had 
their own extended mono- 
logue that presented the 
story of anameless woman 
who had a significant ex- 
perience in a specific item 
of clothing. 

There was one character 
who had received a sweat- 
er after she was initiated 
into a Chicago gang; one 
who drove her husband 
home from prison in noth- 
ing but a raincoat; and one 
who struggled with finding 
wedding attire and with her 
mother’s disapproval of her 
marrying a woman. 

While each character 
had a monologue that 
was central to the perfor- 
mance, the only recur- 
ring character was Gingy, 
played by Hopkins senior 
Emily Su. 

Gingy relays the story of 
her life from the time she 
was a young girl growing 
up in New York City to the 
point she is at now as an old 
grandmother. 

At each stage of life, Su 
pulled a cardboard image 
of a dress off of a clothes 
rack and showed it to the 
audience. We see the dress 
her father buys her for her 
13th birthday, the dress she 
wore when she is pregnant 
with the children of one of 
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her many husbands and 
one of her old dresses that 
her granddaughter 
wears for dress up. 
The direction of the 
play was skillful and well 
thought out. Astin’s years 
of experience as an actor, 
director and teacher were 
on display as each cast 
member hit a near perfect 


now | 


tone and expression for | 
| By KATHERINE LOGAN 


each line. 

Su, who has taken a | 
number of classes with As- 
tin — including “Acting I 


& II” and “Scene Study” — 
commented on her experi- 
ences working with him. 

“John is such a great 
technique teacher. He real- 
ly emphasizes just ‘talking 
and listening,’ ask anyone 
who’s taken his class,” she 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “He’s amaz- 
ing at getting us to connect 
with one another, which 
produces really natural 
and grounded work.” 

The connection between 
characters captivated the 
audience, who sat in an un- 
derstanding silence during 
the serious material and 
laughed aloud at each co- 
medic moment. 

Su remarked on what 
she hoped audiences were 


able to gain from the per- | 


formance. 

“Because of its content, 
this play is so directly re- 
latable to so many people,” 
she wrote. “I hope we were 
able to relate to our audi- 
ences, and I hope they were 
able to walk away feeling 
like their life experiences 
had been acknowledged 
and celebrated.” 
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COURTESY OF LAUREN QUESTELL 


Hasan Minhaj showcased his comedic skill at MSE's final event of the year. 


(rts & Entertainment Editor 


Considering that we're 
in the middle of gearing up 
for finals, a.k.a. impending 
doom, I was surprised at 
the massive and honestly 
pretty diverse segment of 


| our student body that was 


assembled in Turner Audi- 
torium. The crowd waited, 
anxiously cramming in 
those last few calc problems. 

When Hasan Minhaj 
took to the stage to a roar 
of applause, he quickly 
mocked this very fact, de- 
scribing his surprise when 
his stage manager told 
him that literally every- 
one in the audience was 
studying. He asked, were 
we “not actually studying, 
just texting our friends?” 
Nope. “You guys are cra- 


| zy,” he joked. 


Then, he moved on to 
ridiculing the South, which 


| as a Southern gal myself, I 


initially felt a little defen- 
sive about. He then clarified 


| that he’d just finished up a 
| fieldpiece for The Daily Show 


on gun-control, an “away 
game,” in Alabama. I’m 
pretty sure I let out an au- 
dible sigh of relief because, 
as a North Carolinian, I too 


can say fuck Alabama with- 
out betraying my roots. 

The Walmart employee 
The Daily Show team was 
speaking to feared that Min- 
haj, or as he described him- 
self, an “Indian boy band 
member,” could potentially 
be a member of ISIS. 

He compared the lengths 
he would have to go to trav- 
el to Syria and become radi- 
calized. 

“It’s like] a white girl 
getting to Coachella... only 
the strongest Beckys sur- 
vive,” he said. 

This is just one example 
of Minhaj’s skill at break- 
ing down ideas and topics 
that seem controversial, 
sometimes even scary, and 
making them something 
you can laugh about. 

As a Women, Gender and 
Sexuality minor, my heart lit 
up when Minhaj presented 
the double standard that he 
is often faced with: white 
men asking him why Mus- 
lim men repress their wom- 
en, while American pop- 
culture mainstays implicitly 
teach of women’s inferiority. 

Minhaj’s focus: the white 
Disney princesses. He first 
described Cinderella. “Her 
best-friends are mice and 
Sleeping Beauty, who is 


‘Bill-Cosby-ed,” Minhaj 
said. Meanwhile, he claimed 
that the princesses of color 
are totally badass. “Mulan 
achieves the highest military 
ranking position in Ancient 
China... and Moana liberates 
the Polynesian Islands.” 

We were into it, laugh- 
ing along, and then he 
said “John Hopkins.” Min- 
haj paused, noticing the 
change in the vibe, the scat- 
tering of “oooohs.” When 
he realized what he’d been 
heckled for, he seamlessly 
incorporated it into new 
material on the spot. 

“I love how through the 
whole thing, you're like ‘I 
have no problem with ev- 
erything else, but you bet- 
ter get that part right, I’m 
not paying 85 grand a year 
for you to say John Hop- 
kins,” he said. 

Meanwhile, he unapolo- 
getically called out the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower (MSE) 
Symposium and Hopkins 
on the whole for the poor 
lighting quality and tech- 
nical issues with his mic. 
“This is the hardest event 
I've ever done in my life.” 

Minhaj can turn practi- 
cally anything on its head, 
using rhetoric to prove his 
point without ever coming 
off as vitriolic towards the 
subjects of his jokes. Com- 
paring racism to the rush 
he got when he called out a 
white guy on his flight for 
bringing his Samsung Gal- 
axy on? Stellar. 

If I had to compare Min- 
haj’s style of stand-up, at 
least what is included in 
the material of his specials, 
with that of another come- 
dian today, I’d probably say 
it echoes John Oliver’s deep 
dives into complex topics 


on HBO’s Last Week Tonight. 

Similarly, he incorpo- 
rates clips from conserva- 
tive news sources, pop cul- 
ture references, multimedia 
visuals, statistics and inter- 
views into his comedy. In 
this case, his subject was 
terrorism and immigration. 

As Oliver and fellow for- 
mer Daily Show correspon- 
dent, Samantha Bee have 
proven, this format is highly 
effective. Minhaj’s perfor- 
mance was a prime example 
of his unique voice, which 
deserves a larger, indepen- 
dent platform. Here’s hoping 
that he’ll soon be offered his 
own show. 

Other fun tidbits we 
learned in the rapid-fire 
Q&A session that followed 
his set? His favorite Daily 
Show segment? Interview- 
ing Justin Trudeau. Which 
Daily Show host does he en- 
joy working with more? He 
described Jon Stewart as his 
“52-year-old Jewish Yoda 
from Jersey” and ‘Trevor 
Noah as his “comedy broth- 
er” that he came up with. 

Minhaj brought the night 
to a close by roasting one of 
the University’s finest, the 
one and only Ben Carson, 
using the jokes that he’d 
hoped to be able to pull out 
at the “terrifying,” “District 
12”-esque White House 
Correspondents Dinner. He 
ended on a high note, pull- 
ing no punches. 

“You know Ben, I’ve got- 
ta give it to you, as an Indian 
American my father always 
wanted me to grow up to be 
a brain surgeon, but I told 
him ‘Dad, what if 1 grow up 
to be like Ben Carson,’ and 
he said, ‘You know what, 
Hasan, maybe comedy isn’t 
so bad after all?” 


Bmore Beattlub is a gateway into the Baltimore rap scene 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


This past Thursday, I 
found myself wandering 
down a rainy, vacant Balti- 
more street trying to find 
an event I had long been 
interested in attending: the 
Bmore BeatClub, a monthly 
event which is organized 
by Brandon Lackey, the 
owner of Lineup Room Re- 
cording Studios. 

There was a weird at- 
mosphere for the first few 
minutes after my arrival at 
the Maryland Art Place. DJ 
Casey “MooseJaw” Frank 
was in the back, spinning 
records, while everyone 
awkwardly milled about. 
Every once in a while, 
someone would strut up to 
the stage and scribble their 
name on a notebook. 

Finally, after “Bodak Yel- 
low” was played, Baltimore 
artist Eze Jackson hopped 
on stage and used his im- 
peccable MC skills to start 


COURTESY OF BRANDON LACKEY 
BeatClub is a monthly event organized by Lineup Room Recording Studios. 


the show. It worked like this: 
Jackson would call up two 
MCs and a producer at ran- 
dom. The producer would 
play two of their best beats, 
while the rappers would try 
to ride them live. 

At first, the performanc- 
es were kind of stiff. There 
weren't enough people to 
feel lost in a crowd, but 
too many to have an inti- 
mate concert. Everyone just 
stood around nodding their 
heads. It took time for the 
people to loosen up. The 
show really opened up after 
some major performances. 

One of the most memo- 
rable was this young kid 
who hopped onto the stage. 
He seemed completely un- 
suited for the environment. 
Wearing a goofy smile, he 
said something about this 
being his first time perform- 
ing, and instantly part of me 
cringed, imagining the train- 
wreck I was about to see. 

The beat hit, he grabbed 
the mic and with no hesi- 


tation, started rapping 
smoothly off the dome. 
The energy in the room 
burst; suddenly everyone 
was jumping and scream- 
ing, egging the kid on as he 
rhymed “rice” with “nice.” 

Another time, Eze asked 
someone named Mason 
to come up to the stage. 
There was a cry from the 
crowd. Clearly this Mason 
was a known presence, so 
I strained my head to see 
who this mysterious fig- 
ure was, only to find a very 
young, bowl-cut-wearing 
kid with his laptop leaning 
behind the DJ booth. 

He plugged in to the 
aux and played some of 
the hardest beats I heard 
that night. I could feel the 
sub-bass in my spine and 
the rappers picked to per- 
form with him ripped some 
grimy freestyles. Finally, 
there were these two guys 
— both with dreads and 
heavily street-weared out 
— who jumped on the beat 
using this fun, poppy Lil- 
Uzi-Vert-type style. 

While they were. flow- 
ing, one of the guys bent 
over, mumbling something 
about his laces being un- 
tied. I thought this would be 
a “drop the mic” moment of 
embarrassment, but, unbe- 
lievably, the guy kept rap- 
ping while lacing his shoes. 
As the beat kept pounding, 
he chanted, “Rockstar life- 
style, so fuck laces/I'm a 
rockstar, fuck laces.” 

After these randomly 
selected performances, 


there were more struc- 
tured guest sets: a duet of 
LinoBeatz and DJ Moose- 
Jaw, as well as a solo act by 
Baltimore Boom Bap So- 
ciety’s Wendel Patrick. DJ 
Fleg of the Lionz of Zion 
crew closed out the night, 
playing a mix of instru- 
mentals and regular cuts. 
The DJs played beats 
live as rappers would drop 
verses and then quickly 
pass the mic. The best of 
these performances would 
be awarded with an open- 
ing slot at a Baltimore 
Soundstage performance 
You know that feel- 
ing when you start to lose 
awareness of yourself and 
just become at one with the 
environment? During the 
show, there were a few min-_ 
utes where I started feel- 
ing like an extra in a movie 
about the birth of Baltimore 
hip-hop. Leaning against 
a pole, I lost myself in the 
magic happening onstage. 
This was a show like 
nothing else. In no other en- 
vironment can a member of 
the audience standing next 
to you suddenly hop on the 
stage and become the per- 
former, before hopping back 
down and rejoining you. 
While the BeatClub may 
feel like a magical place for 
interested rappers to per- 
form, it’s more than that: 
It’s a marketing event. Jack- 
son kept telling people to 
make sure that they found 
someone to link up with af- 
ter the show. 
After almost every free- 
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style, you would see num- 
bers and daps exchanged 
stageside. It became clear 
to me that the BeatClub is 
a central event in the Balti- 
more hip-hop scene where 
collaborations and creativ- 
ity are born. 

Jackson explained how 
the club started in a tiny 
room in a record store in 
Parkville and became a mar- 
quis sponsored event with 
dozens of artists in the net- 
work. It was clear how sig- 
nificant of an event it had 
become. A couple hours 
into the show, Vernon Kel- 
son, operations manager for 
Radio One stations in Balti- 
more showed up to support. 

It was wildly impressive 
to see how through sheer 
power of will, the Baltimore 
artistic community created 
this important and beautiful 
thing. Lineup Room should 
be exceptionally proud of 
the work they’re doing. 

Hip-hop has historically 
never been about big arenas, 
fireworks and long sets. Hip- 
hop is about the kid stand- 
ing on the corner, rapping to 
a beat he’s making by stomp- 
ing his feet. Hip-hop is that 
video of the man in the chair 
on the porch, freestyling 
while pounding his chest. 
Hip-hop is seeing 30 rap- 
pers jump on the stage and 
instantly create music. 

The BeatClub is hip-hop 
to the core, and I highly 
recommend readers go and 
experience something that 
they might otherwise only 
see in movies. 
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reading at Bird in Hand 


By AMELIA ISAACS 
Staff Writer 


].Magazine, the student- 
run literary arts magazine, 
is published biannually and 
features student prose, po- 
etry and art. On Wednesday 
Nov. 29, the magazine held a 
reading of a variety of works 
that will be published in its 
Fall 2017 issue. The authors 
had the chance to showcase 
their writing at Bird in Hand. 

During the event, fourstu- 
dents read out some of their 
poetry and one student read 
out a selected prose piece en- 
titled “Kirby Hampton and 
my grandmother.” Ranging 
from a sonnet dedicated to 
the poet's younger brother 
to a prose piece about the 
author’s grandmother and 
a fleeting ex-fiancée, the au- 
thors showcased a wide ar- 
ray of artistic talent. 

Sophomore Alicia Badea 
was the first to read. She 
read a total of four poems, 
entitled, “one am trip around 
the neighborhood,” “As A 
Woman,” “Sonnet to My 
Brother” and “why i do not 
wish to speak, but smile.” 
Her most moving piece was 
her sonnet, which she told 
the audience was dedicated 
to her younger brother. 

Freshman Kelechi 
Nwankwoala spoke next, 
performing three poems 
entitled “Kids Jump in 
Headfirst,” “And Who Shall 
Inherit the Earth? (Is There 
a Heaven for a G?)” and 
“The Oedipus Complex 
Applied to Heavenly Fa- 
ther,” respectively. 

His first poem described 
the ease with which children 
love and is a “love poem 
about the ability to love” as 
he put it. Nwankwoala cap- 
tures the idea of jumping in 
literally and metaphorically 
through his symbolism of a 
lake, which recurs through- 
out the poem, and the re- 
peated line “This is how 
much love a lake has [...].” 

The second poem took 
on more of a powerful, po- 
litical tone. Nwankwoala 
described it as being about 
three things. “A contempla- 
tion of our heroes’ inno- 
cence, a prayer for heavenly 
reparations and a reconsid- 
eration of what the afterlife 
could be,” he said. 

This poem was very 
much meant to be read aloud 
and, with each of the stanzas 
written as one enjambed 
sentence, there was some- 
thing relentless about the 
constant flow and beating of 
the words it contained. 

The theme of struggling 
with the notion of heav- 
en and God continued in 
his final poem, this time 
through Freud’s Oedipus 
complex and an explora- 
tion of his own “oscillating 
between anger and love for 
[his] father.” 

Fellow freshman Carmen 
Jung then read her poem 
“Suburbia” — a poem with 
some beautiful images that 
are perhaps better suited to 
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being read by the individual 
than aloud due to her very 
specific form. 

There was then a brief 
departure the 
etry of the evening for the 


from po- 
reading of a selected prose 
Le- 
rner, the author, was unfor- 
tunately absent, which un- 
doubtedly had an effect on 
the poignancy of the piece. 

The story, an imagining of 
the blossoming relationship 
before the true story of the 
author's grandmother being 
left at the altar, quirkily and 
funnily depicted the young 


piece. Senior Sydney 


love of two teenagers in their 

final year of high school. 
However, there 

definitely something lost 


was 


by someone filling in for | 


Lerner as there seemed to 
be something intrinsically 
important, not only about 
the fact that the story was 
written about her grand- 
mother but also about her 
link to her grandmother as 
a woman. 

The prose piece was 
funny and clever, and there 
was clearly something to 
be gained from hearing it 
aloud and not just read- 
ing it on paper — the au- 
thor continually slipped in 
the words in “I imagine,” 
a constant reminder that 
this is all part of a narrative 
she’s created, and then fi- 
nally says, “this is the only 
part of the story my grand- 
mother actually told me.” 

Recurring images of the 
couple turning, or not turn- 
ing, their shoulders and eyes 
toward one another — “she 
turned her shoulders but not 
her eyes, he turned his eyes 
but not his shoulders” — 
serve as a very sweet picture 
of young, shy love, mixed 
in with the gentle humor of 
their innocence. 

Senior Alex Bessette 
ended the readings that 
will be featured in next 
semester’s magazine by 
reading two of her poems, 
“Catacombs” and “Execu- 
tioners” 

After that J.Magazine 
co-editors, Marissa Licursi 


-and Alessandra. Golden, 


both seniors, turned the 
stage over to the audience, 
inviting anyone who had 
something they wanted to 
read to take to the mic. 

After a slightly uncom- 
fortable silence, one brave 
member of the audience 
chose to share two poems 
he’d written. One of them, 
which was aptly written 
just outside Bird in Hand 
and was entitled “Sounds 
of the City,” had descrip- 
tions of the “metropolis of 
senses” and descriptions of 
Baltimore that particularly 
resonated with me. 

J.Magazine will be releas- 
ing their next issue, in which 
all of the previously men- 
tioned authors’ work will be 
published over winter break 
and released the first week of 
the spring semester, so make 
sure to pick up a free copy or 
find them on Facebook. 


COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 
J. Magazine held their fall reading at Bird in Hand Cafe in Charles Village. 
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By WILL KIRSCH 


(rts & Entertainment Editor 


Even before I met Alpha 
Johnson I sort of knew who 
he was, sort of. [knew Alpha 
as the rapper Joey Bricks, 
who I was introduced to 
when a friend showed me 
the video for his song “No 
The general wavy 
quality of that song, as well 
as the fact that I see Alpha 
almost everyday — on-cam- 
pus, at work, everywhere 
— made an interview with 
him a must. 

Alpha works at the Daily 
Grind, so that’s where we sat 
down to talk, kept company 
by the tragic few unlucky 
enough to spend Thanks- 
giving break on campus. “I 
feel like I’m in an interroga- 
tion room,” he jokingly told 
me, the sound of an espres- 
so machine whirring in the 
background. 

Alpha first started play- 
ing around with writing 
rhymes when he was in ele- 
mentary school, where he’d 
write poetry for girls in his 


Love.” 


| class. Originally from Silver 
| Spring, Md., Alpha moved 


to Baltimore to attend Mor- 
gan State University. 
“I came to school very 


| confused but knowing I 


| popular 


didn’t want to stay home,” 
he said. 

At school, Alpha’s inter- 
ests developed. Fashion had 
been a part of his life for some 
time; his dad was a tailor, 
and Alpha worked through- 


out high school to pay for the 
sneakers and clothes he cov- 
eted. At Morgan, he created 
his first streetwear brand: 
Lohan & Co. 

“Tm strictly streetwear,” 
Alpha said. “I respect high 
fashion, but I don’t think it 
thinks about the masses.” 

For Alpha, streetwear is 
a more authentic expression 
of what fashion is. As a style 
that emphasizes relative ac- 
cessibility and focuses on 
what people wear everyday, 
Alpha feels like the aesthetic 
is less exploitative of trends 
than high fashion. 

The debut of Lohan & 
Co. coincided with the re- 
lease of his first mixtape, 
Lohan Tuesday. “Music and 
clothes went hand in hand. 
I got started at the same 
time,” he said. 

He was 20 when Lohan 
Tuesday came out, still in 
school at Morgan and just 
starting to commit him- 
self to his developing am- 
bitions. 

From there, he released 
two more tapes as Alpha 
Johnson: Obliviate and Gus- 
tavoville, which both came 
out on Bandcamp in 2013. 
Obliviate was his self-de- 
scribed “introspective” al- 
bum, inspired in part by Kid 
Cudi’s emotionally frank 
and expository style of rap. 

Gustavoville was named 
for Gus Fring, the villain 
in the former AMC series 
Breaking Bad. It was at Mor- 
gan that he met the rapper- 


producer Dan Mansion, 
who would later invite him 
to join Peer Group, the col- 
lective that Dan co-founded 
with Jupe Fury. 

Alpha’s decision to move 
to Baltimore had a signifi- 
cant influence on him mu- 
sically. “Baltimore showed 
me a lot more love than 
where I’m from,” he said. 

The differences between 
the two cities were drastic 
— customs, accents, aesthet- 
ics — but Alpha is happy to 
be here. He sees Baltimore 
as a city with potential, 
overlooked and waiting to 
be found. Alpha described 
his hopes for Baltimore’s fu- 
ture in relation to music. 

“I want to make Balti- 
more a hub for good music 
and cultivate that environ- 
ment,” he said. 

Last year, Alpha decided 


Coco dazzles musically and visually 


By LUIS CURIEL 
Staff Writer 


We live in an era were 
people of color are able to 
become more and more 
intertwined with relevant 
culture events. 
We have Ta-Nehisi Coates 
writing for the Black Panther 
comic book, Jordan Peele 
giving us the racial horror 
film Get Out and Guillermo 
Del Toro still serving us 
some nuanced — but still 
weird — characters in his 
productions. 

Advocating for more rep- 
resentation has been met 
with some (for lack of a bet- 
ter term) pushback by those 
who hold the power in our 
bureaucratic societies. 

Through film and other 
forms of art and entertain- 
ment, creative people have 
the opportunity to push 
forward and create work 
that represents each and 
every one of us. 

That being said, it is very 
easy to fuck up something 
as sensitive as representa- 
tion. Often times the per- 
son working on the project 
isn’t suitable for the job, 
thus the film (in this case) 
bombs critically and finan- 
cially, and then the studio 
decides that representation 
isn’t worth the risk of los- 
ing millions of dollars: 

That’s what Pixar’s Coco 
was up against when it hit 
theaters. It had to be able 
to provide an entertaining 
story while properly rep- 
resenting Mexican culture 
and its intricacies. 

Thankfully, the director 
Lee Unkrich (Toy Story 3) 
and Pixar had foresight and 
hired Lalo Alcaraz, Octavio 
Solis and Marcela Davison 
Aviles to form a culture 
consultancy group. That 
being said, there was some 
uproar when Disney tried 
to trademark the. name 
“Dia De Los Muertos.” | 


Nonetheless, the consul- 
tancy was a great way to 
introduce some diversity 
— although I would have 
loved to see a Mexican- 
American director on this 
film — and if studios are re- 
ally hesitant to hire outside 
talent, then consultants are 
the next best thing. 


song is fantastic and car- 
ries the familiar rhythms 


that come with music from | 


Latin America. 

The lyrics are meaning- 
ful and are used for more 
than just a way to tell us 


about how a certain char- | 
acter is feeling. I may have | 
teared up at times, but 


Addition- trust me: It’s 
ally the cast all very well 
is filled by Ag gq Mexican- earned. 
bilingual ac- : ? Another 
tors,  spear- American, this thing, the 
headed _ by film reminds me 27i™mators 
Gael Garcia working on 
Bernal, who so much of my this film de- 
really dive : serve a raise. 
into the char- OWN family and Each frame 
acters that our traditions. is filled with 
they were the most de- 
given. tailed — char- 

Thank- acters; from 


fully, Unkrich and com- 
pany succeed in creat- 
ing not only a world that 
feels unique to the Pixar 
universe but one that 
also successfully portrays 
Mexican culture without 
falling into stereotypes. 
The film focuses on the Ri- 
vera family who avoid any 
form of musical expres- 
sion, so naturally Miguel, 


our main character, wants | 


to be a musician. 

In an effort to gain the 
acceptance of his family, 
Miguel tries to find his miss- 
ing great-great grandfather 
in the Land of the Dead. I 
won't say more about the 
plot because that could be 
considered spoilers, and 
this is a spoiler-free zone. 

However, I will say this: 
Although the plot twists 
are telegraphed throughout 
the movie, each character 
that we are introduced to 
is interesting enough that it 
doesn’t matter. 

As with almost every 
animated Disney film, 
there is a musical com- 
ponent to this wonderful 
little film. Credit to the 
songwriters because each 


~ 


f 
_ 


tiny windows in a wide- 
shot to the alebrijes, we get 
vibrant colors that make 
it feel like you are in this 
Land of the Dead as well. 
There’s so much _ praise 
that I can give to these an- 
imators, but they work for 
Pixar so they know they 
are the best. 

As a Mexican-Ameri- 
can, this film reminded 
me so much of my own 
family and our traditions. 
I can’t imagine how peo- 
ple who live in Mexico and 
are even more involved 
with the culture feel about 
finally seeing it celebrated 
on the silver screen. 

I watched Coco with my 
dad in a crowded theater 
filled with other people 
who looked like me, and 
all I could hear after the 
credits rolled was happy 
laughter and the desire to 
watch this film again. 

I’m hoping to catch this 
one more time in the the- 
ater — which is how you 
should see this film for 
the first time — but with 
the entire film in Spanish. 
That’s the only way it can 
get better. 


COURTESY OF ALPHA JOHNSON 
Alpha designs and sells his own clothing under the brand Melted Butter. 


to get a fresh start. He took 
on the rap name Joey Bricks 
and started a new streetwear 
brand, Melted Butter. From 
there he started to expand, 
getting in touch with other 
local artists and creatives. 
Alpha spoke on the connec- 
tions between the various 
art scenes in the city, wheth- 
er they be focused on music, 
film or fine arts. 

“There’s a lot more diver- 
sity in the art scene,” he said. 
“Rappers [in Baltimore] are 
connected to other people 
that have nothing to do with 
music.” 

With that 2016 reconstitu- 
tion came a certain degree of 
separation. Alpha is trying 
to make his own way, both 
as Joey Bricks and with his 
brand. He still works with 
his friends in Peer Group 
and looks to them for sup- 
port, but he wants his future 
to be a product of his per- 
sonal growth. Ultimately he 

wants to be a pioneer, to help 
Baltimore and its diverse 


they deserve. Pact eames 

Alpha is “opimrete ~ 
about his future as Joey 
Bricks and is looking for- 
ward to seeing his plans co- 
alesce into products during 
the coming year. 

“T spent 2016 basically just 
planting seeds; 2017’s where 
I saw stuff starting to grow,” 
he said. “2018 is where I’m 
gonna see leaves.” 

Alpha has major festivals 
like SXSW and Trillectro in 
his sights and is currently 
building up his catalogue to 
get him there. The first step 
in that direction was “No 
Love,” which came out in 
April of this year. Alpha said 
that at the moment, he has a 
stockpile of around 30 songs 
he hasn’t released, some of 
which will probably be on 
his forthcoming project. 

That album, which will 
likely be releasing sometime 
next year, will be Alpha’s 
first as Joey Bricks and will 
feature local artists like Dan 
Mansion, Apollo and Self. 
Check out the article about 
Dan on The News-Letter’s 
website. You can find Self 
on YouTube or Instagram. 
Alpha is also working with 
Diamond Hook Media, who 
are assisting him with mar- 
keting and promotion of the 
album. 

Alpha has also been con- 
sidering collaborating with 
local group Slum Paradise, 
which is made up of Waxo, 
Manny Pokitz (who lives 
with Alpha) and Nick Per- 
kins. Alpha/Joey has a fea- 
ture on Waxo’s most recent 
mixtape Breath of Fire. 

As Alpha himself said, 
2018 will likely be a big year 
for him and stage name, Joey 
Bricks. You can start prepar- 
ing for that by finding him 
and his brand Melted But- 
ter on Instagram, checking 
out the mixtapes he released 
as Alpha Johnson on Band- 
camp, or just saying what's 
up to him at the Daily Grind. 
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— The News-Letter’s Best of 2017 — 
Movies Sa TV rey Podcasts 


a _ 1. BoJack Horseman | 


Comedy for self-hating people with incredibly bleak 
| worldviews. If that isn’t enough, there’s a talking horse, 
Aaron Paul’s voice and a TON of animal puns. 


2. The Handmaid’s Tale | : 
} 


You find Trump’s America terrifying? Well, welcome 
to Gilead, an even more hellish society for women to 


navigate. 
/ _ KEVINEDWARDS(CCBY20 | 3. Mindhunter ANDRES KRUSBERG/CC BY 2.0 

Jordan Peele of Key & Peele made his directing debut with the film Get Out. Radiolab's More Perfect details the stories behind Supreme Court cases. 
Never have men with porn star moustaches been so ut- | ; 

1. Get Out terly terrifying. Pure David Fincher cerebral horror. 1. More Perfect by Radiolab 

. as | : 
A horror movie that’s made even more horrifying because | 4. This Is Us Yeah, damn right, we put a podcast about the Supreme 
it holds a mirror up to our American reality. Because this | | Court as number one. Go get educated. 


thriller made us confront the grim truth about what it might 
feel like to be a black man in America, it’s our number one. 


2. Lady Bird 


This show will make you laugh and sob into your pil- 
low in equal measure. Also, Jack Pearson rivals Coach | 2. S-Town by the Producers of 
Taylor in the DILF category, which is saying something. | This American Life 


5. Westworld Poverty, injustice, loss, disillusionment, hidden gold and a 
This coming-of-age story about a teenage girl is all heart with whole lot of clocks — if $-Town were a book, it’d be a liter- 
no gimmicks. The writing is spot on and the relationships | Human actors acting like robots trying to act human — _ | ary masterpiece. 
between the characters are honest and true, making for a | and Sir Anthony Hopkins. 
flawless debut by writer and director Greta Gerwig. 3. Out of the Blocks by WYPR 


3. Baby Driver Going block by block through Baltimore, Aaron Henkin 


and Wendel Patrick of WYPR feature the voices of the peo- 
ple on the street. Listen to this to get a feeling of what it’s 
like to leave the Hopkins Bubble. Then go do it. 


Even though Kevin Spacey is a creep, he honestly had a 
miniscule role in this movie. The action and the soundtrack 
alone put this film in the top three. 


Hilt, 4. BackStory with the American History 
4. The Big Sick ‘ 


Guys 


Finally, a love story that navigates the joys and struggles of 
cultural difference — how both where we’re from and who 
we love can sometimes come into conflict. Kumail and Em- 
ily, we'll always root for you. 


5. Three Billboards Outside Ebbing, Missouri 


If you can't get off the waitlist for a class with history Pro- 
fessor Nathan Connolly, just listen to this podcast. Contex- 
tualizes today’s news within our ongoing history. 


5, Nancy by WNYC 


What is it like being an LGBTQ person today? Nancy tack- 
Martin McDonagh returns for his first film in five years, | les this question with humor and integrity, with topics 
and he’s accompanied by Frances McDormand (of Fargo | GAGE SKIDMORE/CCBY-SA20 | ranging from the aftermath of the 2016 shooting at Pulse 
fame), Woody Harrelson and Sam Rockwell. | Will Arnett voices the depressed, alcholic horse BoJack Horseman. | Nightclub to Albus Dumbledore’s gay identity. 


Qur Best Albums of 2017 i 
Rock / Indie Hip-Hop Pop : 


1. Mount Eerie, A Crow Looked at Me 1. Quelle Chris, Being You is Great, I Wish 1. Lorde, Melodrama 
I Could Be You More Ofien | 
Phil Elverum’s re-entry into music following the death A deeply intimate look into love and young adult- 
of his wife, Geneviéve Castrée. Utterly heartrending Rap rarely has a sense of humor. Quelle Chris infuses hood, Melodrama shines with poetic lyrics, catchy 
in its frank simplicity, this is an album that you can his personal and devilishly clever project with humor, melodies and Lorde’s distinctive, gravelly vocals 
only listen to once. Do it, love it and never go back. self-awareness and humility. This album captures life which set this album apart from its mainstream pop 
into one cohesive, quirky, creative project that is an ab- counterparts. 
Songs: “Swims,” “Real Death” solute joy to listen to. 


Songs: “Homemade Dynamite,” “Writer in the Dark” 
Songs: “Buddies” feat. Aye Pee, “Popeye” feat. I, Ced, prod. ‘ 
MNDSGN 2. Daniel Caesar, Freudian 
2. Jay Som, Everybody Works 


This is a project that feels heavenly and sounds like 


This album is a 10-track tour-de-force of low-fi pop 4 Rapsody, Laila’s Wisdom silk. Caesar creates R&B music that is more touching 
meets surf rock. It sounds like low clouds on a winter than sensual, more self-aware than braggadocious. 
day; like smoking weed and staring at the contrails of This is an album that screams album of the year from ev- This is an intimate, sweet, beautiful album that can be 
color left by the sunset. ery facet. Rapsody shines on this project, dropping lyri- listened to for days on end. 
cally and thematically dense verses over some of the best 
Songs: “1 Billion Dogs,” “Baybee” beats 9th Wonder has ever produced. We good over here. Songs: “Get You” feat. Kali Uchis, “Neu Roses (Trangres- 
sor’s Song)” 
Songs: “Sassy,” “Chrome (Like Ooh)’ 
3. SZA, Ctrl 
3. Dan Croll, Emerging Adulthood 3. Smino, blkswn 
In SZA’s long-awaited debut album, her lyrical mastery 
Pure, unadulterated British charm. Indie-pop with Neo-soul rap laced up with funk beats, courtesy of Mon- and vocal talent take center stage. Whether she’s croon- 
hooks that are catchy as hell. | mean, McCartney gave te Booker. The whole album pops and snaps like bubble ing lazily or soaring into the high notes, her lyrics are 
this guy an award for songwriting. wrap. Would make a great addition to your sex playlist. raw and frank as she explores both love and heartache 
on this R&B project. 
Songs: “Bad Boy,” “Tokyo” Songs: “Anita,” “Edgar Allen Poe’d Up” feat. the MIND 


‘ A Songs: “Love Galore” feat. Travis Scott, “Normal Girl” — 
4. Big K.R.LT,, 4eva Is A Mighty Long Time 


4. Kelela, Take Me Apart 

er Trip, Nightmare Logic The South hasn’t had music like this in a while. K.R.LT. | 3 
4. Pow Ps 8 drawls and snarls over booming 808s and grimy kicks. Maryland’s own Kelela finally dropped her long 
When the end is upon us and the Four Horsemen ride This is a bonafide Southern project, from the dirty thick awaited debut album since signing to Warp Records. 
forth with the armies of Hell behind them, this is the production to the smooth slang. The range of influences and sounds should keep both 
music that will be playing. Power violence at its most those who are heavy on ‘90s R&B (a la Janet) and those 

‘site, complete with a Bosch nightmare of an al- Songs: “Subenstein (My Sub IV),” “Mixed Messages” who enjoy the lush production of the 2010s Alterna- 

es a S . ; tive R&B listening. It should probably replace channel 

eee covet: 5, Ee Mike Eagle, Brick Body Kids Still ORANGE as your sex album. 

oy f fi Y “Fri S uad” Da ream : f ' ‘ 

Songs: “Executioner's Tax, iets q My Songs: “Take Me Apart,” “Frontline” 


A eulogy toa place and a life which no longer exists. Mike i 
paints pictures of personal sentiment that breakdown ste- 5. Kehlani, SweetSexySavage 
s We Had reotypes to reveal the people beneath them. The album is 3 
5. Day Wave, The Day , sketched by a love for the Robert Taylor Homes housing On the other end of the Janet Jackson spectrum of pop 
i ed debut to crank up project and is outlined by an understanding of its flaws, from this year is Kehlani, SweetSexySavage features 
ea ane Sil ie Se another onslaught finished off by a mourning for its absence. bloated production in the best way possible. She even 
¥ be f i 4 nied do a great “Ceremony” cover. goes over some tracks with a triplet flow. 
ptieres nistte ae . ; Songs: “Hymnal” feat. Sammus, “No Selling (Uncle Butch { . A 
, y A wu . t ur ; A ay As “Piece of mn 
= ET i re,” “Promises Pretending It Don’t Hurt) Songs < Mind 
Songs: aauneining He P £ t, » pr ahhe 
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i 1. JHU community programming 1. Speak in a hoarse voice Ai 
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Scientists spot asteroid from another solar system 


By RACHEL HUANG 
Staff Writer 


On Oct. 19, 2017, scien- 
tists in Hawaii spotted a 
visitor from beyond enter 
our solar system. Named 
‘Oumuamua, it is the first 
known interstellar asteroid, 
and it flew in faster than 
anything astronomers have 
ever seen. ‘Oumuamua, ac- 
cording to NASA, is a term 
for “a messenger from afar 
arriving first.” 

‘Oumuamua was spotted 
by Robert Weryk, a postdoc- 
toral researcher at the Uni- 
versity of Hawai'i Institute 
for Astronomy, using the 
Pan-STARRSI1 telescope. 

The Pan-STARRS1 (PS1) 
telescope, stationed at the 
Haleakala Observatory in 
Maui, is set up to survey 
the skies 24/7 for change in 


movement. With its numer-» 


ous astronomical cameras 
with approximately 1.4 bil- 
lion pixels, the PS1 takes 


four images per hour. 

These images are trans- 
ferred to a database for 
analysis and allow astrono- 
mers to compare the images 
to each other in order to de- 
tect any unusual objects in 
motion. 

At first glance, Weryk 
thought the fast object was 
just another typical aster- 
oid. However, upon closer 
analysis he realized it was 
something completely dif- 
ferent. As Weryk and his 
colleagues collaborated 
with other astronomers, 
‘Oumuamua was initially 
thought to be a comet, but 
as more and more data 
flooded into the lab, ‘Ou- 
muamua was confirmed to 
be an asteroid. 

Comets and asteroids are 
very similar in appearance, 
but they differ in composi- 
tion which; in turn;-influ- 
ences their location. Aster- 
oids are composed of metal 
and rocks whereas comets 


Geologists predict increase 
in earthquakes in 2016 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 


A 4.1 magnitude earth- 
quake was felt by the Bal- 
timore community _ last 
Thursday. Many were sur- 
prised because it is unusual 
to have earthquakes of this 
size in this area. 

Earthquakes occur 
when sections of the Earth 
slip past each other, releas- 
ing stored energy. The sec- 
tions of the slip are called 


have studied seismic re- 
cords to identify patterns. 

They have successfully 
recorded the earthquake 
history from the past 
hundreds or thousands 
of years for different fault 
planes. By identifying ac- 
tive fault zones and de- 
termining how recent the 
previous earthquake was, 
geologists can map the 
likelihood of an earth- 
quake occurrence at par- 
ticular zones. 


fault planes. Geologists Roger Bil- 

When ham of the 
planes reach ,, University 
the surface Next year of Colorado 
they shake the we should see Boulder and 


ground, and 
in some cases 


a significant 


Rebecca Ben- 
dick of the 


io- 5 Universit 

mea inoreasein at "Manan 
to harm struc- numbers of severe studied the 
tures and peo- a patterns of 
ple. earthquakes. earthquakes 

The di- — ROGER BILHAM, and came up 
rect cause of UNIVERSITY OF with a new 
earthquakes COLORADO way to ana- 
pattenove- ito ae Oe earth- 
ment of tec- quakes. 


tonic plates, roughly 100-ki- 
lometer-thick sections of 
Earth’s crust consisting of 
many fault planes. 
Geologists believe that 
earthquake slips are re- 
lated to accumulated 
strain or stress near a fault 
plane from previous earth- 
quakes. The accumulation 
of strain varies with time, 
making it difficult for ge- 
ologists to predict when an 
earthquake will occur. 


Nettle 


Historically, geologists 


They recently published 
a paper that theorizes there 
is some degree of global 
synchronization of earth- 
quakes due to weak global 
stresses. 

The geologists believe 
earthquake —_ occurrences 
resemble repeating sys- 
tems known as integrate- 
and-fire-oscillators that 
synchronize with external 
or self-organized forces. 
Past researchers found 

See EARTHQUAKES, pace B9 
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‘Qumuamua, a new-found asteroid, follows a hyperbolic trajectory around the sun, unusual for normal asteroids. 


are made up of rocks, ice 
and dust. Because comets 
are partially made of ice, 
approaching the sun would 
cause the ice to melt, pro- 
viding it with a “tail.” As- 
teroids, on the other hand, 
remain solid when they ap- 
proach the sun and lack the 
glowing halo. 

Despite their compo- 
sitional differences, both 
comets and asteroids have 
been seen to orbit around 
our sun. Asteroids orbit 
closer to the sun in a circu- 
lar motion, and comets or- 
bit further away from the 
sun in an elliptical shape. 

‘Oumuamua, even 
though it was characterized 
as an asteroid, lacked the 
normal trajectory around 


the sun and instead fol- 
lowed a hyperbolic trajecto- 
ry. In fact, through intensive 
data analysis, astronomers 
discovered that this aster- 
oid didn’t even come from 
our solar system; it traveled 
from the great beyond. 
Withits red, cigar-shaped 
400-meter-long structure, 


‘Oumuamua was spotted | 


travelling through interstel- 
lar space at 85,700 miles per 
hour relative to the sun, a 
speed significantly faster 
than any other asteroid pre- 
viously discovered. 

So where did it come 
from? Astronomers believe 
that ‘Oumuamua, due to 
its dark nature, potentially 
contains hydrocarbons in- 
dicating a sign of life else- 
where. When our solar 
system formed, asteroids 
and comets were thrown 
around. Therefore, in a sim- 
ilar manner, ‘Oumuamua 
could potentially be rem- 
nants from another solar 
system forming. 

Astronomers believe that 
‘Oumuamua could have 
been wandering through 
the Milky Way for hundreds 
of millions of years before 
reaching our star system. 

‘Oumuamua passed 
Mars’ orbit around Nov. 
1 and is predicted to pass 
Jupiter’s orbit in May 2018. 
Around January 2019, ‘Ou- 
muamua is predicted to 
travel beyond Saturn’s orbit 
and leave our solar system. 
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Blocking Trak can stop 
antibiolic resistance 


By ANNA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Antibiotics are among 
the most commonly pre- 
scribed drugs in human 
medicine. And in addi- 
tion to treating a plethora 
of different diseases in 
humans, antibiotics are 
widely used on animal and 
plants in farms and planta- 
tions to prevent the spread 
of bacterial infections that 
result in loss of consum- 
able crops or meat. 

Unfortunately, bacteria 
adapt rapidly to the anti- 
biotics meant to kill them. 
Of the trillions of bacteria 
eliminated by antibiotics, 
a few may survive that 
contain a mutation allow- 
ing them to withstand the 
effects of antibiotics. 

These bacteria _ prolif- 
erate, and the plasmid or 
DNA fragment containing 
the —_antibiotic-resistance 
gene can be efficiently 
transferred to other bacte- 
ria, both intra- and inter- 
species. 

Widespread use of an- 
tibiotics has led to serious 
problems with antibiotic re- 
sistance because new antibi- 
otic drugs cannot be discov- 
ered at a fast enough rate to 
combat the bacteria that are 


| constantly developing resis- 


tance to current antibiotics. 

According to the United 
States Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, 
more than 2 million peo- 
ple each year in the U.S. 
alone acquire serious anti- 
biotic-resistant infections. 

These infections  di- 
rectly lead to over 23,000 
deaths each year. 

The damage caused by 
antibiotic resistance is ex- 
pected only to increase in 
the coming years, and sci- 
entists are scrambling to 
find a solution. 

One approach that re- 
searchers have been fo- 
cusing on is reducing the 
transfer of antibiotic-resis- 
tance plasmids to limit the 
spread of antibiotic resis- 
tance among bacteria. 

A team of scientists at 
Université de Montréal 
Department of Biochem- 
istry and Molecular Medi- 
cine has discovered a way 
to block the transfer of 
antibiotic-resistant genes 
by introducing a chemi- 
cal that binds to the TraE 
protein. 

The TraE protein is a vital 
part of the plasmid transfer 
machinery that allows bac- 
teria to adapt faster to anti- 
biotics. 

First, the scientists 

See ANTIBIOTICS, pace BY 


Extreme light pollution leads to major consequences 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Science & Technology Editor 


When Thomas Edison 
made the first demonstra- 
tion of an incandescent 
light bulb in 1879, the 
world was amazed by the 
idea of cheap, electrical il- 
lumination. 

Edison’s discovery did 
indeed have a major impact 
on the world, rendering 
candles useless and creat- 
ing a long-lasting incandes- 
cent form of light. 

The light bulb brought a 
new era to the international 
economy and improved 
home life as well. 

However, a new study 
shows that too much light, 


or “global glare,” can in fact ~ 


have negative consequences. 

A brighter planet could 
have harmful our en- 
tire ecosystem. The most 
serious consequence of 
global glare is urban and 
suburban growth. Subur- 
ban sprawl and explosive 
urban growth in various 
countries have caused cit- 
ies to spread into quiet 
countrysides. 

But how does this affect 
the ecosystem? : 

According to a recent 
study done by research- 
ers at the Leibniz-Institute 


of Freshwater Ecology and 


Inland Fisheries in Berlin, 
Germany and_ published 
in the journal Frontiers, ar- 
tificial lighting can attract 
insects up from the water 
surface, thereby altering 
the way food chains are 
constructed. 

The authors highlight 
that the large numbers of 
street lights installed spe- 
cifically along the shores 
of freshwater bodies have 
the potential to cause 
widespread effects. 

Additionally, the argued 
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Light pollution affects human melatonin levels which can throw off the human circadian rhythm and lead to insomnia. 


impact the lights could 
have on aquatic systems is 
currently underestimated. 

Another study took a 
specific look at the effect of 
light pollution on animal 
populations and found 
that sea turtle hatchlings 
can be lured away from the 
water by light and eaten by 
predators. 

The study, published in 
the Journal of Environmen- 
tal Economics and Manage- 
ment, said that if the light 
pollution problem is not 
fixed, it could eventually 
be associated with species 
extinction. 

However, sea turtles are 
not the only species at stake. 

Other studies, such as 
one published in Frontiers 
in Ecology and Environment, 
show that migrating birds 
are guided by light from 
the moon and stars. Thus, 
they can be thrown off their 
course by the light pollution. 

Increased light pollu- 


tion has a direct effect on 
humans as well. 

According to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 
nighttime lighting can cause 
reduced sleep times that 
lead to insomnia and exces- 
sive sleepiness. This can go 
on to lead to even more pro- 
found consequences such 
as impaired daytime func- 
tioning and obesity due to 
changes in hormone levels. 

A study done at Har- 
vard University even links 
artificial lighting to breast 
cancer, noting that de- 
creases in melatonin levels 
can throw off the human 
circadian rhythm and lead 
to breast cancer risk. 

In order to determine 
the extent of light pollution, 


ecologist Christopher Kyba _ 


of the German Research 
Centre for Geosciences 
in Potsdam tracked and 
mapped nighttime illumi- 
nation for four years, from 
2012 to 2016. Using Amer- 


a 


ica’s Suomi NPP satellite, 
which is jointly operated 
by NASA and the National 
Oceanic and Atmospher- 
ic Administration, Kyba 
found that Earth’s illumi- 
nated area grew at a rate of 
2.2 percent each year. 

The study also noted 
that overall brightness 
grew by 1.8 percent each 
year. However, this light 


_ pollution was not spread 


evenly across the globe. 

For a given region, a 
growth of 13 percent in 
their gross domestic prod- 
uct was correlated with a 15 
percent increase in night- 
time lighting. 

Researchers of this study 
also state that these star- 
tling statistics may not all 
have negative implications. 

Although extreme light 
pollution can lead to un- 
foreseen consequences, 
improved lighting can also 
create safer cities and be- 
come a marker for wealth. 
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A guide to geobiological Caribbean geology reveals past climate extremes 
and astrobiological study 


Jaemie Bennett 


Life on the Edge 
Here I am, writing a col- 
umn about astrobiology 


and geobiology, and I real- 
ize I never did one crucial 
thing: explain what this su- 
per specific field of science 
actually is. What’s the point 
of reading about interest- 
ing discoveries if there’s no 
context? So what is astrobi- 
ology? What is geobiology? 

Let me start by saying, | 
had no idea either. I always 
thought of myself as a DNA 
person; I imagined studying 
genomes, mapping them 
out, discovering proteins 
like CRISPR-cas9. 

But then I started watch- 
ing shows on exoplanets 
and the potential for life 
and reading articles that 
hypothesized life didn’t 


Red dwarf stars are a like- 
ly candidate to house plan- 
etary viable 
planets, since they have long 
enough lifespans for planets 
to be formed and perhaps 
cultivate life and are also the 
most abundant type of star 
in the universe. 

Today, astrobiology is 
out in two main 


systems with 


carried 


By ELAINE CHIAO 
Science & Technology 
\ssistant Editor 

Geological —_investiga- 
tions can often speak vol- 
umes to scientists who are 


| studying the impacts of 


fields. One is the study of | 
| still understand the area’s 


extremophiles, which ex- 


amines life in the harshest 


conditions on Earth and 


draws analogies to extrater- | 


restrial environments. 

The other is the search 
for habitable exoplanets, 
which largely involves find- 
ing planets and studying 
what we can about their at- 


mospheres and conditions | 


that could point to life. 
Geobiology is slightly less 
defined but no less interest- 
ing. Essentially it studies the 
relationship between organ- 
isms and their environment, 
focusing on the relationship 
Over space and time. 
Geobiology is 
ibly interrelated with many 
other disciplines, including 


ecology, evolutionary biol- | 


actually start ogy, micro- 
near under- _. f biology, pa- 
water _ ther- Simply, geobiology leontology 
mal vents. : and biogeo- 
Gradually, I studies the : chemistry. 

found my- coevolution of life i. ke 
self thinking term “geo- 
about the and the Earth. biology” 
relationship was coined 
between _or- by Dutch 
ganisms and their environ- biologist Lourens Baas 


ment much more than the 
little nucleotides hiding 
away ina nucleus. 

After a little bit of soul 
searching and stumbling 
through the internet, I 
found out my _ interests 
have a name: geobiology 
and astrobiology. 

Astrobiology is the 
better defined and more 
straightforward of the two: 
It’s the study of life beyond 
the organisms currently on 
Earth. It includes extrater- 
restrial life, the origins of 
life on Earth and, hypothet- 
ically, synthetic life. 

The term “astrobiology” 
was first used by Soviet as- 
tronomer Gavriil Tikhov, 
who is the namesake for an 
asteroid and craters on the 
moon and Mars. 

The study of astrobiol- 
ogy relies on a few crucial 
ideas. One is that extrater- 
restrial life will be carbon- 
based, just as terrestrial 
life is. It may seem naive 
to believe extraterrestrial 
organisms would be built 
similar to us, but the theory 
is based in fact. 

Carbon is one of the only 
elements that can readily 
bind with other elements, 
and the fact that it can bind 
to itself allows for the cre- 
ation of long chains of at- 
oms to create complex com- 
pounds. Carbon is also the 
fourth most abundant ele- 
ment in the universe, mak- 
ing it a logical candidate for 
being at the heart of extra- 
terrestrial biology. 

Another idea is that pos- 
sibly habitable planets must 
have water. Water is a cru- 
cial solvent in many terres- 
trial biological processes, 
so the search for exoplanets 
that might house life largely 
hinges on that planet's abil- 
ity to retain liquid water. 

The search for habitable 
exoplanets also revolves 
around that planet orbit- 
ing a sun-like star. It is 
believed that a sun is re- 
quired as an energy source 
for life to begin and thrive. 
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Becking, who is largely 
remembered for the Baas 
Becking Hypothesis. 

Baas Becking stated that 
“Everything is everywhere, 
but the environment se- 
lects,” essentially describ- 
ing half of current geobi- 


ology. From evolutionary 


perspective, the organism 
that survives to pass down 
its genes is the most resil- 
ient to the environment it 
lives in. 

The other half of geobiol- 
ogy is basically the opposite 
thought process; the envi- 
ronment may affect organ- 
isms, but organisms also 
change the environment. 
The most significant exam- 


ple of this in Earth’s history 


is the Great Oxygenation 
Event, when photosynthet- 
ic cyanobacteria pumped 
large quantities of oxygen 
into Earth’s atmosphere. 

This significantly 
changed the environment, 
likely killing off organisms 
that were poisoned by oxy- 
gen and beginning oxygen- 
dependent processes that 
may have dramatically 
changed the course of ter- 
restrial life. 

Simply, geobiology stud- 
ies the coevolution of life 
and the Earth, looking at 
how each affect the other 
over time. 

Astrobiology and geo- 
biology are both relatively 
new fields and, as much 
of science is, contain loose 
borders that blend into 
many divisions of science. 
However, they both ad- 
dress what I believe is the 


_most important goal of sci- 


ence: the fundamental un- 
derstanding of life. 

Clearly, that is a tall or- 
der for science to fulfill, but 
we are constantly moving 
into new ages of explora- 
tion and discovery that give 
me hope for an answer. The 
universe may have had a 
few billion years head start 
on understanding how life 
is possible, but who would 
we be if we didn’t try? 


incred- | 
| on the Caribbean and Ba- 


climate change. 

Even though multiple 
hurricanes and other nat- 
ural disasters have taken 
their toll on the Caribbean 
and Bahamian islands in 
the past year, scientists can 


past from abundant geo- 
logical evidence and signs. 

In fact, scientists have 
conducted many extensive 
geological studies that 
aim to extrapolate the his- 
torical weather patterns in 
the Caribbean and Baha- 
mian islands. 

Paul J. Hearty, a retired 
associate professor at the 
University of North Caro- 
lina at Wilmington, and 


| Blair. R. Tormey, a coastal 


research scientist at West- 
ern Carolina University, 
conducted a massive re- 
view of current published 
findings surrounding rocks 


hamian islands. 
The history of the is- 
lands has been preserved 


| in carbonate sedimentary 


rocks enabling geologists 
to document past _his- 
torical events and condi- 
tions. Hearty and Tormey 
focused on rocks with 
an age of approximately 
120,000 years. 

These rocks showed 
that there had been more 
extreme climate and 
weather conditions dur- 
ing that time than current 
conditions. 


From 
these and 
other find- 
ings, the 
researchers 
are able to 
trace back 
to the last 
intergla- 
cial period, 
otherwise 
known as 
the marine 
isotope 
substage 
5e (MIS 5e). 
Utilizing 
gathered 
data, the 
research- 
ers were 
able to de- 
termine 
that there 
had been a 
distinctly 
noticeable 
global climate transition 
during this period, charac- 
terized by a wave of sud- 
den sea level changes that 
amounted to a few meters 
in depth. 

This dramatic sea lev- 
el change led to severe 
storms in the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean that exacerbated 
the weather conditions. 
The Bahamas and Bermu- 
da, in particular, were af- 
fected by the storm’s wave- 
transported deposits. 

The sea level grew dur- 
ing this time to about three 
to nine meters above our 
current level. The mas- 
sive storms that followed 
the rise in sea level were 
termed “superstorms” to 
emphasize the magnitude 
of their intensity. 

However, a key differ- 
ence between the current 


climate and that of the last 
interglacial period is that 
the latter only experienced 
a mild trend of global 
warming, and it was cer- 
tainly not ona scale compa- 
rable to the warming that is 
experienced today. 

The most useful impli- 
cation extracted from these 
findings is perhaps the 
realization that extreme 
climate change is not a 
prerequisite for significant 
Oceanic pattern changes. 

In the modern industri- 
alizing world, CO2 emis- 
sions are reaching a level 
virtually unrivaled in his- 
tory, except for the rare 
cases of mass extinction 
that is sporadically inter- 
spersed between different 
historical periods. Hearty 
and Tormey thus conclude 
that sooner or later, drastic 
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Geological evidence from the Bahamian islands reveals that superstorms once ravaged the Earth. 


changes to the environ- 
ment will be inevitable. 

Currently, | worldwide 
energy emission and con- 
sumption trends are mold- 
ing an unprecedented cli- 
mate system that is rapidly 
losing any signs of natural 
normalcy. Not only are ice 
sheets melting and sea lev- 
els rising, but also overall 
climate patterns are becom- 
ing more transient and un- 
predictable. 

“If we seek to under- 
stand the non-anthropo- 
genic events of the last 
interglaciation, some of 
the consequences of our 
unchecked forward speed 
may come more clearly 
into focus... a message 
from the past; a glimpse 
into the future,” Hearty 
and Tormey said to Sci- 
enceDaily. — 


Space dust might transport life between planets 


By ISAAC CHEN 
Staff Writer 


For centuries, humans 
have pondered the ques- 
tion of how life originated 
on Earth. Several theo- 
ries have been developed 
that range from religious 


doctrines to scientific ob- © 


servations. Some propose 
that lightning provided 
the spark of life, while oth- 
ers suggest that life was 
brought from elsewhere in 
space. 

In an article published 
on Nov. 12 in the journal 
Astrobiology, Arjun Berera 
of the University of Ed- 
inburgh’s School of Phys- 
ics and Astronomy hy- 
pothesizes that microbial 
life and organic building 
blocks could be distrib- 
uted among different plan- 
ets through hypervelocity 
space dust collisions in the 
atmosphere. 

The mechanism Berera 
depicts shares several sim- 
ilarities with the mecha- 
nism behind the radiopan- 
spermia theory proposed 
by Svante Arrhenius in 
1908. The radiopanspermia 
theory claims that micro- 
scopic life, such as bacteria 
or spores, is dispersed in 
space through the means 
of radiation. 

Berera, however, be- 
lieves that space dust col- 
lision is the main driving 
force that propagates mi- 
crobial particles in space 
rather than radiation. 

On a daily basis, space 
dust crashes into Earth’s 
atmosphere with high 
speeds. If high altitude 
particles, such as_ those 
in the upper layer of the 


mesosphere and thermo- 
sphere, collide with space 
dust, they gain enough 
velocity to escape Earth's 
gravitational field. 

On the other hand, low 
altitude particles, specifi- 
cally those that occupy the 
stratosphere below, can- 
not escape Earth’s gravi- 
tational field because the 
high atmospheric density 
significantly reduces their 
speed. 

In addition, fast mov- 
ing space dust at micron 
and millimeter sizes are 
not the only ones that can 
propel microbial particles 
into space. Larger space 
dust particles and meteor- 
oids with sufficient speed 
can also provide enough 
momentum to send these 
particles into space. 

Although it is possible 
for microscopic particles to 
be in high altitudes, larger 
particles need to be pro- 
pelled by other forces first 
before reaching the ther- 
mosphere. These forces 
include vertical wind and 
volcanic eruptions. 

One of the major con- 
cerns about the space 
dust collision mechanism 
is whether particles are 
destroyed during the im- 
pact. Berera points out 
that if the microbes were 
packed together, 
would absorb the impact 
while others would re- 
main alive. 

Another concern is 
the microbes’ survivabil- 
ity in space, where there 
is no water, no oxygen 
and drastic temperature 
changes. Berera gives the 
example of tardigrades to 
address this problem. 

a 


— 


some . 


Tardigrades, also 
known as water bears, are 
eight-legged microscopic 
organisms that have dem- 
onstrated time and again 
their extraordinary abili- 
ties to withstand extreme 
environments. Researcher 
K. Ingemar Jénsson and 
colleagues demonstrated 
in 2008 that tardigrades 
can survive in space. 

“Even if the escaped 
particle only contained 
organic molecules or mi- 
crobes that were killed on 
their journey out of Earth, 
such complex organic 
systems may still act as 
blueprints in suitable en- 
vironments to speed up 
the development of life,” 
Berera said in a press re- 
lease. “[This can be done] 
through assisting _ self- 
replication, _ self-organi- 
zation, abiogenesis and 
various other potential 
mechanisms.” 

To improve his hy- 
pothesis, Berera suggests 
the need to make direct 
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measurements on the 
density of microbial par- 
ticles in the mesosphere 
and thermosphere by us- 
ing high altitude balloons 
or sounding rockets. He 
also mentions the need to 
analyze space junk, which 
might house microbes 
that escaped Earth. 

The space dust colli- 
sion mechanism Berera 
proposes has important 
implications to the origin 
of life and could poten- 
tially explain how plan- 
ets exchange information 
with each other. 

“The proposition that 
space dust collisions could 
propel organisms over 
enormous distances be- 
tween planets raises some 
exciting prospects of how 
life and the atmospheres 
of planets originated,” 
Berera said. 

In fact, the streaming 
of fast space dust could be 
an important factor that 
proliferates life in many 
parts of space, 
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Congress needs more Whale exfoliation may explain 


scientists and engineers 


Jonathan Patterson 
Science in Society 


S many 
ple on _ this 
campus and 
throughout 
the country 

already know, Congress 

is currently in the process 
of passing a new tax bill. 

Chances are if you're a Re- 

publican or right-leaning 

you think it’s good, and if 
youre a Democrat or left- 
leaning, you don't. 

But if you're willing to 
set aside your likely par- 
tisan position on the bill, 
I think we can agree that 
the new burdens this bill 
puts on graduate students 
in particular will adversely 
affect their work, and in 
the case of STEM students, 
their scientific research. 

Needless to say, many 
students and 
universities 
(including 
our Own) are 
not pleased 
with these 
potential 
policy shifts. 
In defense 
of Congress 
however, 
they may not 
be intention- 
ally trying to 
hamper research or anger 
students, the new tax bill 
may just be a result of Con- 
gress’ ignorance. 

It’s possible that Con- 
gress simply does not real- 
ize the consequences its ac- 
tions will have on students 
and their research because 
Congress as a whole, does 
not understand science. 

Of the 541 members of 
the 115th U.S. Congress, 
there are only eight engi- 
neers, one physicist, one mi- 
crobiologist and one chem- 
ist. The only other remotely 
scientific backgrounds split 
among the remaining 530 
members are held by those 
who previously worked in 
a healthcare profession. 

Congress doesn’t under- 
stand science because Con- 
gress is composed of so few 
scientists and engineers. 

In a body that should 
ideally represent the entire 
country, over 40 percent of 
its members are lawyers. The 
most popular pre-Congres- 
sional professions among 
the members of this current 
Congress are law, public ser- 
vice/ politics and business. 

The negative effect our 
future tax law will have on 


peo- 


f 
Patterson argues that 


YS Ad 


It’s possible 


that Congress 


not realize the 
consequences of 
its actions. 


Science and_ engineering 
students and their research 
should not come as a sur- 
prise, if anything, it should 
almost be expected. 


Congress has had a long | 


and unenlightened track 
record when it comes to 
science in the past, and the 
provisions of the new tax 
bill that affect students are 
just a small part of that. 
After all, Senator Jim 
Inhofe, the man who so 
absurdly tried to disprove 
decades of climate research 
with a snowball, just fin- 
ished his second stint as 
chairman of the Senate 
Environment and _ Public 
Works Committee at the 
beginning of this year. 
With complex fields of 


advanced AI increasingly 
joining climate change in 
spilling over into the domain 
of law and public policy, 
having a Congress equipped 
with the knowledge to prop- 
erly deal with such issues is 
in the public's best interest. 
This is why we need more 
scientists and engineers to 
leave their labs and universi- 
ties and run for public office, 
including U.S. 
Congress. 
Frankly, 
istic to ex- 
lawyers, 
businessmen 
and women, 
and career 
politicians to 
create sound 
policy on 


matters they | 


have no understanding of. 

It is also ineffective for 
scientists and engineers 
to remain confined on the 
sidelines, hoping for the 
best and critiquing poorly 
conceived policy. 

With new technologies 
constantly on the horizon, 
science and engineering 
will only become more 
embedded into the lives of 
many Americans and thus 
an increasingly more com- 
plex policy issue. 

As a result of this trend, 
it would appear that the 
future of science in politics 
only seems to be growing, 
meaning the time is now 
for more scientists and en- 
gineers to get involved in 
the political process. 

Science is going to be at 
the forefront of many is- 
sues that this Congress, 
and all those that follow, 
will face. In the future, it 
is imperative that we have 
more Congressmen and 
women that understand 
these complex scientific is- 
sues and are able to inform 
policies that will affect the 
public at large, else, our fu- 
ture will be marked with 
one bad law after the next. 
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there should be more scientists represented in Congress. 


it is unreal- | 


as to why. 
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By TERESA NG 
Staff Writer 


In the 1800s, fishermen 
were mystified by the sight 
of bowhead whales scrap- 
ing their heads against 
rocks. In the present day, 
drone footage has lent cre- 
dence to a particular theory 
According to 


| marine scientist Sarah For- 


tune, the whales are engag- 
ing in skin care. 

The overhead footage re- 
vealed that the whales were 
gathering around the rocks 
to scrape off long pieces of 


| skin. In other words, they 


pect a group | 


simply does of 


were exfoliating. 

For Fortune, this was an 
accidental discovery — she 
had been attaching trans- 
mitters to bowhead whales 


| for a separate study about 
| their feeding patterns when 
science and technology like | 


the transmitters kept fall- 
ing off. It turned out that 
this was because the whales 
were scratching themselves 
against the rocks. 

“The whales were using 
these rocks like humans 
using pumice stones, to 
get rid of calluses or dead 
skin,” Fortune said, accord- 
ing to The New York Times. 


Researchers 


ANTIBIOTICS From B7 
screened a library of small 


| molecules that can bind to 


the TraE protein and then 


| used X-ray crystallography 


techniques to determine the 


| exact binding site of these 


molecules to gain insight on 
the structure of TraE. 

With this information, 
researchers~-were able- to 
create the most potent and 
robust molecules that ef- 
fectively bind to and in- 
hibit TraE by disrupting its 
structure. 

By inhibiting the func- 
tion of TraE, the hope is 
to reduce the transfer of 
plasmids that carry genes 
coding for antibiotic re- 
sistance. The researchers 
leading this study at UdeM 
envision that one day these 
molecules can be used in 
clinics and in hospitals, 
where antibiotic-resistant 
infections often manifest. 

On a larger scale, limit- 
ing the transfer of antibi- 


migration patterns 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Bowhead whales exfoliate in response to warm weathers, which correspond to their annual migration pattern. 


While it’s entertaining to 
simply imagine whales ob- 
sessing over skin care the 
way humans do, Fortune’s 
study is also a significant 
contribution to cetology, 
also known as the study of 
marine mammals. 

Bowhead whales migrate 
to the Canadian Arctic in the 
summer. Like belugas and 
narwhals, they were thought 
to molt seasonally in their 
summer habitats. Some biol- 
ogists theorize that warmth 
in those habitats speeds up 


the whales’ metabolisms, 
hastening the growing and 
shedding processes in their 
skin. Fortune’s study pro- 
vides further evidence for 
this hypothesis. 

This further helps sci- 
entists understand why 
migration and the specific 
summer habitats bowhead 
whales choose are impor- 
tant. Fortune characterizes 
the summer habitat as a 
multiuse area because the 
whales take advantage of 
the warmth and rocks to 


both feed and molt. 

Fortune emphasized that 
it is particularly important 
to consider the utility and 
importance of individual 
habitats in these areas be- 
cause of the consequences 
of climate change. 

As the oceans warm, 
human activity is likely 
to increase in the various 
habitats of Arctic crea- 
tures like the bowhead 
whale. This should ideally 
be managed to minimize 
harm to these species. 


discover compound lo destroy bacteria 


otic-resistance — plasmids 
would help preserve the ef- 
fectiveness of antibiotics. 

Studying the inhibition of 
the TraE protein is an act that 
hits two birds with one stone. 
According to ScienceDaily, 
Christian Baron, one of the 
lead scientists of the study, 
describes that they can actu- 
ally apply the approach they 
found that inactivates TraE 
to destroy bacteria such as 
Helicobacter pylori, a gastric 
pathogen that causes stom- 
ach cancer and ulcers. 

By inactivating bacterial 
protein similar to TraE in 
bacteria that cause disease, 
the results of this study can 
also be used for antibacte- 
rial purposes itself, in addi- 
tion to reducing antibiotic 
resistance. 

The UdeM group’s work 
took four years to achieve 
the results that have final- 
ly been published recently, 
and in those four years the 
problem of antibiotic resis- 


tance has gotten consider- 
ably more serious. Joanne 
Liu, a pediatrician and the 
international president of 
the humanitarian orga- 
nization Doctors Without 
Borders, has called the 
impending global issue 
of antibiotic resistance a 
“tsunami.” 

“They say that by 2050, 
50 million people will die 
from antibiotic-resistant in- 
fections. The day when we 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Researchers hope to apply knowledge of TraE to destroy harmful bacteria. 


can’t treat infections with 
antibiotics is coming,” Liu 
said in a press release. 

Luckily however, the 
scientific and medical 
communities have risen 
up to meet the challenge 
around the world. Re- 
searchers are working 
tirelessly to win the battle 
against antibiotic resis- 
tance. With advancements 
like the one at UdeM, there 
is hope for a solution. 


Scientists predict 20 major earthquakes in 2016 


EARTHQUAKE rrom B7 
fault slip rates and recur- 
rences of earthquakes to be 
key factors in determining 
synchronization. 

In their search for syn- 
chronization, the geolo- 
gists studied. earthquakes 
of magnitude seven (scaled 
logarithmically from zero 
to 10) and higher from 
1900 to present, looking at 
dates, interevent intervals 
between two earthquakes 
and renewal interval, 
which are dependent on 
the fault slip and the rate of 
strain accumulation. Pat- 
terns were quantified and 
statistically tested. 

Their findings showed 
periods with  significant- 
ly higher occurrences of 
magnitude seven or higher 
earthquakes — as much as 
30 compared to the average 
of 15 annually. 

- Due to Earth’s elastic 
properties, both dynamic 
and static strains relate 
to the earthquake cycles. 
Sources of global strain in- 
clude the Earth’s rotation 


‘ 


which has slowed slightly. 
This change in rotation was 
present in each period with 
an increased number of 


earthquakes. 
“The correlation be- 
tween Earth’s rotation 


and earthquake activity is 
strong and suggests there 
is going to be an increase in 
numbers of intense earth- 
quakes next year,” Bilham 
said in a press release. 

For every period when 
the Earth’s rotation is 
slowed, which is approxi- 
mate every five to six years, 
there was a noticeable in- 
crease in earthquakes. 

“It is straightforward. 
The Earth is offering us a 
five-year heads-up on fu- 
ture earthquakes,” Bilham 
said. 

The last period the Earth’s 
rotation was shorter and an 
increase in earthquakes oc- 
curred was 2011. By the pat- 
tern, the next period should 
begin in 2016 or 2017. 

However, 2017 has not 
yet had many major earth- 
quakes. 


“The inference is clear. 
Next year we should see 
a significant increase in 
numbers of severe earth- 
quakes,” Bilham _ said. 
“We have had it easy this 
year [2017]. So far we have 
only had about six severe 


earthquakes. We could 
easily have 20 a year start- 
ing in 2018.” 


Bilham’s study also ap- 
proximated the probable 
location of the earthquakes. 


That location is the region 
30 degrees north or south 
of the equator, which is 
Earth’s widest point. A 
slowdown in Earth's rota- 
tion at those points will be 
more powerful. 

Geologists are far from 
predicting the occurrence 
of earthquakes, but if there 
is an increase in major 
earthquakes next year, this 
research may be a big step 


in earthquake prediction. 


Errata: November 30 


In the Nov. 30 issue of The News-Letter, the 
article “The DMC combines technology with | 
| art” incorrectly stated that the DMC oversaw the 
MakerSpace located in the Wyman Park Building. 


The article also incorrectly stated that the DMC 
was founded in 2001. It was founded in 2011. 
Additionally, the project with Professor Okamura 
that was described took Place around » bbe ago. 


yu rt 


ie 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 
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The Giants and Broncos: 
the NFL's biggest flops 


NFL, From B12 
by many as a potential Su- 
per Bowl contender. 

With Eli Manning at 
quarterback, a plethora of 
weapons at the wide re- 
ceiver position and a solid 
defensive lineup, the New 
York Giants appeared to 
have the complete pack- 
age. 

Unfortunately, injuries 
to receivers Odell Beckham 
Jr, Brandon Marshall and 
Sterling Shepard left Man- 
ning in a tight spot. 

The barren receiving core 
also exposed two issues that 
have plagued the Giants for 
years: a nearly nonexistent 
running game and a severe- 
ly lacking offensive line. 

The New York Giants 
now sit at 2-10, and on Mon- 
day, they fired coach Ben 
McAdoo and general man- 
ager Jerry Reese. 

Despite the evident 
problems that the Giants 
faced across the board, 
McAdoo decided to use 
Manning as a scapegoat, 
constantly blaming him for 
New York’s inability to win 
football games. 

Harsh words towards 
the man who has started 
in 210 consecutive games 
for the team were certainly 
unwarranted and _ placed 
McAdoo firmly on the hot 
seat. 

Furthermore, it became 
clear that a majority of the 
players had quit on their 
coach and were not will- 
ing to sacrifice their bodies 
for a man that they did not 
respect. 

The benching of Man- 
ning last week was simply 
the last straw before McA- 
doo’s firing. 

The decision to bench 
Manning simply did not 
make sense. Not only was 
Manning not to blame for 
the Giants’ problems, but 
he was benched for Geno 
Smith, a quarterback who 
has already proven that he 
is incapable of leading a 
successful NFL team dur- 
ing his time with the New 
York Jets. 

It would have been one 
thing if the Giants had 
played rookie quarterback 
Davis Webb in order to 
evaluate the youngster’s 
potential. 

However, the decision 
to start Smith was simply 
an insult to Manning, who 
has been a very important 
figure in New York foot- 
ball over the last 14 sea- 
sons. 

The New York Giants 
still have plenty of talent, 
but it appears that due to 
the aging Manning, the 
organization has decid- 
ed that the time to make 
drastic changes to its ros- 
ter has come. 

The Giants will likely 
move Manning in the off- 
season, with the Broncos 
or Jaguars appearing to 
be the most likely landing 
spots. 

The Denver Broncos 
make sense as Manning’s 
next destination for several 
reasons. First of all, Den- 
ver has a roster in place 
that is a quarterback away 
from potentially returning 
to the Super Bowl. 

In addition, Elway al- 
ready made a_ similar 
move in 2012, bringing 
in Eli’s brother and quar- 
terback Peyton Manning 

_for what was also his 15th 
season. ; 

This move was a tre- 
mendous success, as Pey- 


ton brought home an MVP 
award and a Lombardi 
Trophy during his four 
seasons in Denver. 

The 
uars also make a lot of 
sense as a landing spot for 
Manning. 

Currently, the Jaguars 
are having a very success- 
ful season, despite the me- 
diocre play of quarterback 
Blake Bortles. 

Manning's presence 
would undoubtedly pro- 
vide additional stability for 
Jacksonville’s offense. 

Furthermore, general 
manager Tom Coughlin 
— who was Eli’s coach for 
his first 12 seasons in New 
York — would be happy 
to reunite with the two- 
time Super Bowl champion 
quarterback. 

Meanwhile, the Giants 
should be expected to draft 


Jacksonville 


Jag- | 
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SPORTS 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins men’s and 
women’s fencing teams 
have both had impressive 
early starts to the 2017-2018 
season. Both teams went 
unbeaten at Haverford Col- 
lege’s Dan Arnstein Invita- 
tional, and the women made 
a special showing at the NI- 
WEA Christmas Invitational, 
claiming two titles and plac- 


| ing four in the top three for 


a quarterback in the first | 


round. 

Manning _ successfully 
led this team for many 
years, and New York will 
now look to a new young- 
ster to do the same. 

The Giants may now 
be several years away 
from Super Bowl conten- 


their respective weapon. 

At the tournament 
Haverford hosted, both the 
men’s and women’s teams 
convincingly defeated every 
one of their opponents. The 
Blue Jays made their first ap- 
pearance in early November 
when they competed in the 
Penn State Garrett Open as 
the only D-III team. 

Senior Epée Lyle Poisson 
discussed the experience. 

“In terms of D-I schools, 
at least for me, I like to treat 
it like any other bout,” he 
noted. “We tend to help 
each other out more in 
tough bouts — coaching 
each other, calling times 


| out and talking through 


tion, but they will try to | 


complete a rebuild as ef- 
fectively and as quickly as 
possible. 

The Broncos and the 
Giants are both at major 
crossroads, and they have 
major looming decisions 
that will change the out- 
look of their respective 
franchises moving _for- 
ward. 

They must move on 
from their lost 2017 sea- 
sons and determine the 
steps required to create a 
sustainable contender in 
the future. 


bouts afterwards.” 

Coming back after facing 
stiff D-I competition and a 
couple weeks of rest, the Blue 
Jays made the win at Haver- 
ford look easy. The men 
started their day at Haver- 
ford with a dominating win 
over the College of William 
& Mary Tribe, dropping just 
one of 27 bouts for a final 
team score of 26-1. The Epée 
squad, made up of Poisson 
and junior William Snyder, 
went 9-0 against the Tribe. 
The Foil squad followed suit 
with a 9-0 final score, while 
the Sabre squad would drop 
the Jays’ single bout against 
the Tribe, finishing 8-1. 

Next, the Jays took on the 
United States Naval Acad- 
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emy Navy Midshipmen, a 
matchup they would again 
dominate in all three weap- 
ons. With three wins, Sny- 
der continued to lead the 
Epée squad, which finished 
7-2, while the Sabre squad 
went unbeaten for nine 
wins. The Foil squad went 
undefeated in their second 
straight round of competi- 
tion. The Jays claimed the 
win over the Tribe with 
another impressive team 
score of 25-2, leaving them 
with only three losses on 
the day after 54 bouts. 

In their third matchup, 
the Jays faced off against 
the University of Mary- 
land Terrapins, winning 
23-4 with a three-weapon 
sweep. The Sabre squad 
picked up seven wins 
against the Terps, dropping 
just two bouts. The Epée 
squad, which finished the 
matchup 8-1, was led by 
Poisson, who went 3-0. 

Finally, the Foil squad 
dropped their first bout of 
the day, finishing 8-1 against 
the Terps. The Jays then 
took on the home team, the 
Haverford Fords, in their 
final matchup of the day. 
Despite winning just one 
weapon (Epée), the Jays were 
able to solidify their team 
dominance on the day with 
a close 15-12 win over the 
Fords. In Sabre, freshman 
Vance Wood, junior Brian 
Huang and senior Sandy 
Vingoe each won a single 
bout. Sophomore Adam 
Katwan went 3-0 for the Foil 
squad for their only wins 
against the Fords. Mean- 
while, the Jays won the Epée 
as sophomore Tiger Gao 
went 3-0, claiming his 100th 
career win in the final bout. 

On the women’s side, the 
team opened its first dual 
meet of the year by going 
undefeated against their 
three opponents. To start, 


M. and W. Fencing have strong start to season 
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Martinez and Morris claim titles at the NIWFA Christmas Invitational, 


the women took on the Tribe 
with a 22-5 win and a sweep 
in all three weapons. The 
Epée squad pulled off a close 
5-4 win. Meanwhile, the Foil 
squad, made up of junior Re- 
becca Rosenthal, sophomore 
Katherine Xiang and fresh- 
man Brooke Stanicki, swept 
the Tribe 9-0. The Sabre 
squad went 8-1 and was led 
by sophomores Natalie Mar- 
tinez and Alicja Tomaszews- 
ki, who both went 3-0. 

The Blue Jays continued 
to assert themselves with 
yet another easy win, this 
time sweeping all three 
weapons in a matchup 
against the Midshipmen. 
The Foil squad continued 
their undefeated record on 
the day, going 9-0, while the 
Sabre and the Epée squads 
finished 8-1 and 7-2 against 
the Mids, respectively. 

To close out the day, the 
Jays took on the host team. 
Like the men, the women’s 
final matchup of the tour- 
nament against the Fords 
turned out to be their clos- 
est of the day. The Epée 
Squad saw their first loss 
on the day, finishing 4-5. 
Of the four wins in Epée, 
freshman Shaina Morris 
had three, going undefeat- 
ed in her round against the 


Fords. Both the Sabre and 
the Foil squads picked up 
their third win of the day, 
as the Jays finished 17-10 
against the host. 

The women finished up 
their 2017 calendar year with 
a special showing at the NI- 
WEA Christmas Invitational. 
Hopkins claimed two titles 
on the day, as Martinez and 
Morris took first-place fin- 
ishes in the Sabre and the 
Epée, respectively. This was 
the first time since 2011 that 
Hopkins won multiple titles 
at the Invitational. Martinez 
became the second Sabre 
champion in program his- 
tory. Additionally, junior 
Shiaomeng Tse finished just 
behind Martinez in second 
place for the Sabre. 

In the Epée, Hopkins 
won the title for the second 
straight year and the sixth 
time overall. Xiang led the 
Jays with a third-place fin- 
ish for the second top-three 
finish of her career. 

After a solid start to the 
season, the Blue Jays will 

take some time to rest and 
recuperate heading into the — 
winter break. Hopkins will 
start the 2018 calendar year 
at the U.S. Fencing North 
American Cup in Virginia 
Beach, Va. on Jan. 5-8. 


Cavallo leads Wrestling to tenth place finish at Pa. invitational 


By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins wrestling team 
travelled to York, Pa., for the 
New Standard Corporation 
Invitational. The Blue Jays 
ended the day with a 10th- 
place finish at the 17-team 
tournament. 

Hopkins tallied 46 total 
points, led by junior Ricky 
Cavallo, who contributed 
the most points with his 
runner-up title. 

“The team performed 
very well as a whole at this 
tournament. We placed 
10th out of 17 teams, and 
there were nine nationally- 
ranked teams present. We 
also had significantly more 
victories than last year,” 
Cavallo said. 

To start the day, Caval- 
lo, who competed in the 
133-pound weight class, 
cruised through his first 
three rounds of the tourna- 
ment. In the first round, he 
took the victory in just 31 
seconds with a pin-down 
against Williams College’s 
Dietrich Hartman. 

In his second round of 
the day, Cavallo finished 
with a major decision, de- 
feating the United States 
Merchant Marines’ Tyler 
Craig 13-2. 

The third round would 
determine whether Caval- 
lo would advance to the 
semifinal round. Cavallo 
scored a 16-1 technical 
fall against Baldwin Wal- 
lace University’s Dante 


a 


Ginnetti. With a strong 
tilt move, Cavallo quickly 
tallied 12 total near-fall 
points and advanced to 
the next round. 

In the semifinals, Ca- 
vallo once again asserted 
his dominance with a 
first-period pin against 
The College of New Jersey 
(TCNJ)’s Anthony Rua. 
Cavallo quickly gained 
a 6-0 lead with an early 


as well as I had hoped in 
the finals, but Ill learn 
from the mistakes I made 
and go over how to im- 
prove with our coaches,” 
Cavallo said. 

Despite the loss, Cavallo 
still finished with a win- 
ning record of 4-1. 

Five other Jays — junior 
Isaac Morales, senior Chris- 
tian Vallis, freshman Dom- 
inick Reyes, senior Connor 


takedown Joyce and 
and a four- senior Lu- 
point near “We plan to cas Escobar 
fall. : iv — also had 
Start- achieve these goals notable per- 
ing on top aes formances 
for the next by continuing to at the Invita- 
restart, Ca- train, prepare and | tional. 
vallo scored , Morales, 
another four HUNprove for the end who _com- 
points on of the vear.” peted in the 
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and stuck — Ricky CAVALLO, class, _ad- 
Rua on the JUNIOR vanced to 
ground to the — quar- 


clinch his 
spot in the championship 
round. 

“I have been working on 
mistakes I make with the 
coaches and my teammates, 
so having made those im- 
provements definitely 
helped,” Cavallo said. 

In the finals, Cavallo 
faced second-ranked John- 
son & Wales University’s 
Jay Albis, who was the 
2017, NCAA runner-up. 
Albis scored a takedown, 
a two-point near fall and 
an escape to take home the 
championship title. Caval- 
lo lost 7-1. 

“Sadly, I didn’t perform 


terfinals af- 
ter opening the day with 
victories in the first and 
second rounds. Morales 
scored a pin against North 
Central College’s Evan 
Stingily in the first round. 
In the second round, 
Morales finished with a 
15-0 technical fall against 
Averett University’s Tris- 
ton Kechter. In the quar- 
terfinals, Morales fell to 
fifth-ranked and eventual 
champion Jake Ashcraft 
from Ithaca College. 
However, Morales con- 
tinued to wrestle in the 
consolation bracket. He 
clinched a 5-4 victory 


" 


against TCNJ’s Daniel Su- 
rich but was eliminated in 
the next consolation round 
against Baldwin Wallace’s 
Zeckary Lehman. 

Vallis, who competed 
in the 125-pound weight 
class, also advanced to the 
quarterfinals after taking 
8-2 and 6-5 victories in the 
first and second rounds, 
respectively. Vallis lost 
15-1 in the quarterfinal 
matchup against fourth- 
ranked and_ eventual 
runner-up Chris Doyle of 
Baldwin Wallace. 

In the consolation brack- 
et, Vallis was one point 
short as Averett’s Sam Bras- 
well defeated him 8-7. 

Reyes, similarly to Mo- 
rales and Vallis, dropped 
out of the winner's bracket 
in the quarterfinals in the 
157 weight class. 

Although he took two 
dominant victories in the 
first two rounds of the 
tournament, he faced and 
fell to fourth-ranked and 
eventual champion Zach 
Wilhelm of Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. Reyes, 
now competing in the con- 
solation bracket, lost 12-2 
against the State University 
of New York at Cortland’s 
Greg Chery. 

Joyce, competing for the 
149 weight class, faced top- 
seeded Sammy Schneider 
of Ithaca College, ending in 
an unfortunate loss in the 
first round. 

_ Despite the unlucky 
tournament seeding, Joyce 
made a deep run in the 


consolation bracket, as he 
won the next three match- 
es. In his third match won, 
Joyce came back from an 
8-5 deficit, forcing the 
match to overtime. 

He ultimately defeated 
Ithaca’s Demetri D’Orsaneo 
with a takedown. Running 
out of steam, Joyce lost his 
next match 7-1 against Bald- 
win Wallace's Stanley Bleich. 

Escobar went 2-2 in the 
141 weight class. After fall- 
ing his first match against 
eventual third-place finish- 
er Joao Vicente of Johnson 
& Wales University, Esco- 
bar took two consecutive 
victories in the consolation 
bracket. 

However, he lost his last 
match against Baldwin 
Wallace’s Tanner McHugh 
8-4. With many weeks 
left in the season, the Jays 
have time to grow their ° 
skillset and hope to ulti- 
mately push all individu- 
als to reach All-American 
status by the end of their 
careers. 

“The team always has 
the goal of producing All- 
Americans and Scholar All- 
Americans,” Cavallo said. 
“Everyone works hard on 
the mat and in the class- 
room. It may sound repeti- 
tive, but we plan to achieve 
these goals by continuing to 
train, prepare and improve 
for the end of the year,” 

Hopkins will travel to 
Madison Square Garden on 
Sunday, Dec. 10, to com 
in the Grapple at the Gar- 
den Tournament. 
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M. Basketball improves 
lo (-0 by beating Mules 


By DAVID GLASS 
For The Vews-Letter 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins men’s _ basket- 
ball team took on Centen- 
nial Conference opponent, 
the Muhlenberg College 
Mules, at Goldfarb Gym- 
nasium. The Blue Jays sit at 
2-0 in the Conference and 
6-0 on the season, keeping 
their undefeated record 
going into December. 

The game started off 
close, as Hopkins held a 
small 12-10 lead just under 
six minutes in. From that 
point, the Jays then went on 
a 9-2 run, with four baskets 
from four different players. 

Freshman guard Joey 
Kern had the hot hand 
for Hopkins early, hitting 
four three-pointers in the 
first half. 

Sophomore forward 
Harry O’Neil spoke high- 
ly of the team’s ability to 
score, one that spans up 
and down the roster. 

“I think our offense has 
been playing really well 
and should be set up in a 
great position to continue 
that through Conference 
play,” O’Neil said. “We have 
so many talented offensive 
players in our system that 
it’s nearly impossible to shut 
all of us down for the entire- 
ty of a game,” he added. 

The Mules chipped away 
at the Jays and were able to 
cut the lead to 29-24, after 
which Hopkins went on an- 
other run and took a 41-28 
lead into halftime. 

Along with Kern and 
O’Neil, guard 


freshman 


Conner Delaney helped 


spark the Jays’ offense. 
O’Neil had eight points, 
while Delaney had four 
points and three assists in 
the half. 

O’Neil has provided a 
strong offensive presence 
in the paint for the Jays 
after having knee surgery 
during the offseason. 

“Coming back from the 
surgery was a long pro- 
cess, so it definitely has 
felt great to be able to help 
the team out immediately 
and contribute to a couple 
big wins over the past 
week,” O'Neil said. 

Delaney, who leads the 
Blue Jays with 4.7 assists per 
game, spoke about what it 
has been like making such a 
strong impact as a freshman 
and adapting to college play. 

“It’s been a great ex- 
perience so far with the 
team,” Delaney said. “Ev- 
ery game I’m becoming 
more comfortable with 
the speed of the game and 
gaining confidence.” 

Early in the second half, 
Hopkins maintained a size- 
able lead, at one point ex- 
tending it to 17, However, 
Muhlenberg continued 
to put up a fight. After a 
jumper from senior Jean- 
Lee Baez, the Mules cut the 
Blue Jays’ lead to six, with 


the score at 52-46. 

Two three-pointers 
from senior guard Jesse 
Flannery and junior guard 
Michael Gardner put the 
Mules away for good, so- 
lidifying a 66-55 win for 
Hopkins. 

The Jays’ top performers 
were Kern and O'Neil, who 
both set career-highs with 
17 and 15 points, respec- 
tively. O'Neil also finished 
with nine rebounds, bare- 
ly missing his first career 
double-double. 

The Blue Jays are domi- 
nating the all-time series 
against the Mules, as this 
win improves their head- 


to-head record to 42-18. 
Additionally, the team’s 
seven-game win streak 


is the best since the 2006- 
2007 season, when the Jays 
started the season off with 
a 9-0 record. 

With a 3-0 start to Con- 
ference play, the Jays find 
themselves atop the Con- 
ference standings, along- 
side Swarthmore College 
and Franklin & Marshall 
College, both of whom are 
nationally ranked. 

Now seven games into 
Head Coach Josh Loeffler’s 
career at Hopkins, O’Neil 
discussed how the team has 
adapted from former Head 
Coach Bill Nelson’s system. 

“The transition has been 
very smooth,” he said. 
“Coach Nelson was a great 
coach for us, and I was defi- 
nitely sad to see him go, but 
Coach Loeffler has come in 
and carried on the legacy 
that Coach Nelson built.” 

Thus far, along with 


a successful offense, the 


Jays have found strengths 
in their defense that have 
enabled them to be suc- 
cessful in ways that they 
believe will allow them to 
achieve their goals for the 
season. 

“I think our defense has 
been the biggest factor for 
our undefeated start,” Del- 
aney said. “We have done 
a great job of learning the 
tendencies of the oppo- 
nents and trying to take 
away their strengths.” 


Though the Jays have | 


started the season with a 
perfect 7-0 record, O'Neil 
spoke about how their focus 
remains on the goal they 
have had from the get go. 

“Our main goal for the 
season is to win the Con- 
ference,” O’Neil said. “I 
think with the way we’ve 
been playing to kick off 
the season, we are capable, 
but it’s gonna take a big 
effort from all 14 guys on 
the team, as there are some 
great teams in the Con- 
ference that we'll have to 
beat.” 

The Jays will next 
square off against New 
Jersey City University on 
Friday, Dec. 29, at 7 p.m. as 
part of the Crowne Plwa- 
za Captains Shootout in 
Newport News, Va. 
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Freshman guard Joey Kern scored a career-high 17 points to lead the Jays. 
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BY COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


This past Saturday, the 
Hopkins men’s and women’s 
track and field teams trav- 
elled to Lancaster, Pa. for the 
Diplomat Invitational, their 
first meet of the indoor sea- 
son. Throughout the day of 
the competition, both teams 
saw a wide range of exem- 
plary performances. 

On the men’s side, Hop- 
kins claimed the top-four 
spots in the 800-meter run, 
as well as the top-six spots 
in the 3,000-meter run. 
Most notably, sophomore 
Ted Oh was honored as 
the Centennial Conference 
Track Athlete of the Week 
for his first place finish in 
the 3,000-meter run with a 
time of 8:51.67. 

Meanwhile, the women’s 
team had an equally impres- 
sive appearance at their first 
race of the indoor season. 
Senior Jenn Su set a new 
team record in the 60-meter 
hurdles. Junior Erin Brush 
placed first in the mile with 
a time of 5:19, and former 
Athlete of the Week, junior 
Natalia LaSpada, took home 
first place in the 5,000-meter 
run with a personal record 
of 17:17.68. 

But this week’s Athlete 
of the Week goes to a fresh 
face. With a first-place fin- 
ish in the long jump and 
a third-place finish in the 
high jump, this week’s Ath- 
lete of the Week goes to ju- 
nior Maya Hammonds. 

Hammonds has been a 
consistent contributor for 


the Blue Jays over her three 
years at Hopkins. 
Performing in a variety 
of events, including the 
long jump, high jump, hep- 
tathlon and more, Ham- 
monds is a huge asset to the 
team, placing and scoring 
for the Jays in both the in- 
door and outdoor seasons. 
This past weekend was 
particularly impressive for 
Hammonds, who earned a 
new personal and school re- 
cord in the long jump, with 
a mark of 
5.51 meters. 
She has also 
been named 
Co-Field 
Athlete of 
the Week by 
the Centen- 
nial Confer- 


Year: Junior 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
MAYA HAMMONDS — TRACK AND FIELD 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Maya Hammonds 


Major: Molecular and cellular 


better in the future. 

N-L: What is your favor- 
ite event and why? 

MH: My favorite event 
is definitely high jump. 
There’s something freeing 
about it, and it’s the event 
I've been doing the longest, 
so it feels really natural. 


N-L: What role does 
the mental game play in 
determining your success 
in events such as the high 
jump or long jump? 


MH: In 
long jump, 
I think 


the fear of 
fouling is 
definitely 
the — hard- 
est thing to 
think about. 


ence. biology The jump 
_ Follow- |! Hometown: New Hartford, || ! felt the 
ing this NY best about 
announce- oa fouled, and 
ment, Ham- that messed 
monds__ sat me up for 


down with The News-Letter 
to discuss what the accom- 
plishment meant to her and 
what her personal goals are 
for the remainder of the 
track and field season. 


The News-Letter: How 
did it feel to earn this 
week’s title of Centennial 
Conference Co-Field Ath- 
lete of the week? 

Maya Hammonds: I was 
very surprised to hear that 
I had been chosen. I knew 
I had jumped well, but I 
hadn’t really been aware 
of other athletes. I was re- 
ally happy, and it made me 
motivated to compete even 


my last jump, because | lost 
some trust in my coach’s 
guidance. Next time, I know 
to trust what he says, be- 
cause he’s proven over and 
over again to be an extraor- 
dinary coach. For high jump, 
it’s a lot more mental. 

Any negative thoughts 
can mess with your ap- 
proach or jump, so I al- 
ways try to stay positive. 
I haven’t been competing 
very well in high jump, so 
it’s really hard to get those 
thoughts out of my head 
and just focus on what I’m 
doing in the moment. 


N-L: Any personal goals 


you are hoping to achieve 
for the rest of the season? 

MH: For me, | really 
hope to make an appear- 
ance at Nationals .for the 
pentathlon, as well as the 
long jump. This weekend's 
competition really got me 
motivated to train even 
harder, because I think I 
have what it takes. 


N-L: Your next meet 
won't take place for nearly 
a month. How do you and 
the rest of the team plan on 
using the time off to best 
prepare for the Great Dane 
Invitational? 

MH: Within my training 
group, we're focused on get- 
ting as many workouts in as 
possible despite weather, fi- 
nals and spending the holi- 
days home. There’s also an 
emphasis on staying injury- 
free so that we can come 
back in great shape. 


Catch Hammonds and 
the Jays back in action on 
Jan. 13, when they return 
from winter break for the 
Great Dane Invitational in 


Staten Island, N.Y. 


a 
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Track junior Maya Hammonds. 


College Football Playoff features familiar faces 


Brandon Wolfe 
Sportpinion 


ecember is 

upon us, 

which means 

many things 

to Hopkins 

students, most of which are 

stress-related. To some, how- 

ever, it also means the begin- 

ning of bowl season for col- 
lege football. 

With bowl games begin- 

ning as early as Dec. 16, fans 

are primarily looking for- 


ward to Jan. 1, which kicks — 


off the semifinal round of 
the College Football Playoffs. 

Controversy was once 
again prevalent as the play- 
off committee revealed 
their top four teams after a 
raucous weekend of confer- 
ence championships — that 
knocked two of the top-four 
teams, Auburn University 
and the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison, out of the 
running for the playoffs. 
SEC Champion and then 
sixth-ranked University of 
Georgia was able to gain the 
number three spot. 

After top-ranked Clem- 
son University and second- 
ranked University of Okla- 
homa cruised to victories in 
their games to win the ACC 
and Big 12 Championships, 
respectively, the fourth play- 
off spot was left unclear. 

As with last year, when 
then Big-10 champion Penn 
State was left out of the play- 
off, this year’s champion, the 


s 


Ohio State Buckeyes, failed 
to crack the top four. Instead, 
the Alabama Crimson Tide, 
who didn’t make the SEC 
Championship game due to 
a 26-14 loss to rival Auburn 
the week before, took the fi- 
nal spot in the playoff. 

Some fans were upset 
that Alabama made the 
playoff over the Buckeyes, 
with critics pointing to the 
Tide’s strength of schedule, 
which was ranked 54th in 
the nation. Their opponents 
combined for a 78-54 record, 
as opposed to Ohio State’s 
42-ranked strength of sched- 
ule, along with wins over 
Penn State, Michigan State 
and Wisconsin. 


sive tackle Christian Wilkins 
and defensive ends Clelin 
Ferrell and Austin Bryant 
all being projected as first- 
round picks in next year’s 
NFL Draft. Expect the offen- 
sive line of the Tide, which 
has given up 22 sacks, to face 
a tough task. 

Both will need to perform 
well to contain the opposing 
quarterback, as the Tide and 
the Tigers each have dual- 
threat quarterbacks at their 
disposal, as Clemson’s Kelly 
Bryant and Alabama’s Jalen 
Hurts will look to keep op- 
posing defenders honest. 

Alabama’s flaws were 
exposed in their loss to Au- 
burn last week, and Clem- 


Howev- son appears 
er, analysts to be an even 
pointed to Both [ Alabama better team 
Ohio _ State's 7, than Auburn. 
embarrass- and Clemson] will Texpect a low- 
ing 55-24 loss need to perform scoring ball 
to the Iowa game, but I 


Hawkeyes as 


well to contain 


expect Clem- 


the main rea- : son to move 
son that Ohio the OPPosin. on. 

State didn’t quarterback. On the 
get the nod at other end of 
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Clemson and Alabama 
will face off in the playoffs 
for the third time, with this 
year being the only time they 
have met in the semifinal. 
The two have exchanged vic- 
tories and, in turn, National 
Championships, with Ala- 
bama winning in 2015 and 
Clemson winning in 2016. 
Expect both teams to rely 
heavily on their defenses, 
which have been strong all 
year long. The Tide currently 
ranks first in total defense, 
allowing only 3,093 yards in 
12 games. The Tigers rank 
eighth, allowing 3,613. 

The Tigers are also bring- 
ing to the table one of the 
best defensive lines in all of 
college football, with defen- 


the Georgia Bulldogs and 
Oklahoma Sooners go head- 
to-head in the Rose Bowl in 
Pasadena, Calif. The Soon- 
ers will be looking to make 
up for their performance in 
the 2015 playoff, when they 
fell to Clemson 37-17 in the 
semifinal, whereas the Bull- 
dogs are looking to make the 
most of their first playoff ap- 


pearance. 
The Sooners are led by 
Heisman favorite Baker 


Mayfield, who many are 
saying may go down as one 
of the best quarterbacks in 
Oklahoma history. He has 
been incredible this season, 
with a completion percent- 
age of 71, along with 4,340 
yards and 41 touchdowns 


& 


with just five interceptions. 
Under Mayfield, the offense 
is ranked No. 1 in the na- 
tion in total offense, averag- 
ing 583 yards per game, and 
fourth in scoring offense, 
with 44.9 points per game. 

Georgia's freshman quar- 
terback Jake Fromm _ has 
performed admirably in his 
premier campaign, throw- 
ing for 2,173 yards and 21 
touchdowns, but the Bulldog 
offense is dictated by their 
running game. Nick Chubb 
and Sony Michel have com- 
bined for more than 2,100 
yards on the ground and 13 
touchdowns apiece. 

This game will be an in- 
teresting test for both teams, 
as Mayfield’s high-octane 
offense will have to face off 
against a Georgia defense 
that has allowed just 13.2 
points per game (third in the 
nation) and just 158.3 pass- 
ing yards per game (second 
in the nation). On the other 
side, the Sooners’ success 
this season has primarily 
been based off putting up 
enough points to where the 
defense isn’t a major fac- 
tor. They have given up 25 
points per game, to put them 
at 52nd in scoring defense 
and 384.8 yards per game, 
which is 57th in the nation. 

This game will primar- 
ily be decided by how well 
the Oklahoma defense can 
perform against the bruising 
Georgia offense. Expect the 
Sooners to try and rattle the 
freshman quarterback early. 
If they can contain the run- 
ning game enough to where 
Mayfield and the Oklahoma 
offense can take advantage, 
then I see them advancing. 

No matter what occurs, 
take some time to relax after 
finals and enjoy one of the 
best times of the year to be a 
college football fan. 
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Senior defender Mike Swiercz and 
defender Cole Rosenberger Saturday: 
ay La ante CoSIDA Academic W. Basketball @ Dickinson: 2 p.m, 
All-Americans. Swiercz was ret Cee 
to the first team and Rosenberger , é 
to the second team. Hopkins is one Wresting @ NYU: 9:30 a.m. 
of two schools in the nation to have 


two Academic All-Americans. 


What went wrong for Fencin 


the Broncos and Giants? 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 
his NFL sea- 
son has been 
full of surpris- 


es. Numerous 
teams are ex- 
ceeding expectations and 
thrusting themselves into 
the playoff picture, most 
notably the Jacksonville 
Jaguars, the Los Angeles 
Rams and the New Or- 
leans Saints. At the same 
time, each conference has 
had one team perform ex- 
ceptionally poorly. 

It is safe to say that there 
will not be a rematch of Su- 
per Bowl XXI this year, be- 
cause the Denver Broncos 
and New York Giants have 
been absolutely abysmal 
this season. 

These two teams en- 
tered the season with great 
potential, but each have 
been total flops, though 
for very different reasons. 

Let’s look at each team’s 
downfall and determine 
what they can do to get 
back on track in the near 
future. 

First, the Denver Bron- 
cos, only two seasons re- 
moved from a Super Bowl 
championship, have un- 


was in the first four games 
of the season. 

The Broncos lost to the 
Giants in the contest that 
began their current eight- 
game losing streak. 

What went wrong for 
the Broncos, and why have 
they not been able to get 
back on track over the last 
two-plus months? 

The answer is actually 
quite simple: quarterback 
incompetence. 

After his strong 
to the season, Siemian be- 
gan to falter, becoming 
extremely inefficient and 
struggling to hold on to the 
football. 

The Broncos now have 
a quarterback carousel 
featuring Siemian, along 
with Brock Osweiler and 
Paxton Lynch. 

None of these three 
quarterbacks have been 
able to keep the Broncos 
competitive, in large part 
due to Denver’s 27 of- 
fensive turnovers, which 
only trails the Cleveland 
Browns (30) for most in 
the League. 

With such ineffective- 
ness at the quarterback 
position, it seems that the 
defense has recognized 
there is not enough even it 
can do to keep the Broncos 
in the game. They seem 
to have quit on the team, 
producing a mere 11 turn- 
overs this season, which 
has contributed to the 
team’s minus-16 turnover 
margin. 

In Denver’s Super Bowl 
season, Manning and Os- 


start 


dergone some dramatic weiler were not playing 
changes at an elite 
since they level, but 
hoisted they were 
the Lom- the Broncos may still ef- 
bardi Tro- have imploded this fective at 
phy. : managing 

F u - year, but they still the game. 
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coach Gary Kubiak are tom 
out of the picture, with 
Trevor Siemian and Vance 
Joseph replacing them in 
their respective roles. 

Still, Denver’s elite de- 
fense from the past sev- 
eral seasons is, for the most 
part, intact. 

The season started out 
well, with the Broncos get- 
ting off to a fast 3-1 start. 
As Siemian was showing 
significant improvement 
over his 2016 season, Jo- 
seph was finding early 
success in his first season 
as an NFL head coach. 
Meanwhile, the defense 
was also doing its job to 
shut down opposing of- 
fenses. 

The Broncos headed into 
their bye week looking 
strong and feeling confi- 
dent for their Week 6 Sun- 
day Night matchup at home 
against the Giants, who 
were 0-5 at the time. 

Unfortunately, Denver 
stumbled out of the gate 
against the Giants, and 
ever since have been un- 
able to regain any sem- 
blance of what the team 
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and as a result, the team 
has spiraled out of control 
in what has now become a 
lost season. 

Not counting the quar- 
terback position, Denver 
has a talented roster across 
the board. Their fate is now 
in the hands of general 
manager John Elway, who 
must find a player who can 
serve as a leader for this 
team on the offensive side 
of the football. 

Whether he drafts a 
quarterback with Denver's 
high first-round pick this 
year, or tries to acquire 
New York’s Eli Manning, 
the status quo simply can- 
not stand. 

The Broncos may have 
imploded this year, but 
they still have a chance to 
regroup without having to 
do a complete overhaul. 

The Giants, on the other 
hand, are staring at what 
could be a bit more of a 
lengthy rebuilding pro- 
cess. 

New York began the 
season with lofty expec- 
tations and was touted 

Ser NFL, pace B10 
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M. Basketball 
extends win streak 


The men’s basketball team 
remains defeated after Satur- 
day’s Centennial Conference 
victory against Muhlenberg. 
Freshmen guard Joey Kern 
helped his team with a game- 
high 17 points. Pace B11 


Athlete of the Week: 
Maya Hammonds 


Junior Maya Hammonds, 


a member of the women’s 
track and field team, broke 
personal and school records 
in the long jump. She has 
been named Co-Field Ath- 
lete of the Week. Pace B11 
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_ The Hopkins men’s and women’s fencing teams traveled to Haverford College to compels in the Dan Arn- 
stein Invitational, where both teams finished the day 3-0. Additionally, the women’s team had their first 
_dual-meet weekend, sending a few members of their team to the NIWFA Christmas Invitational as well. 

_ Sophomore Sabre Natalie Martinez and freshman Epée Shaina Morris took first place in their events, mak- ; 
_ ing it the first time since 2011 that Hopkins won multiple titles at the Christmas Invitational. Ps Ge] 


Wrestling finishes 
behind ranked teams 


The Hopkins wrestling 
team took a 10th-place finish 
at the New Standard Corp 
Invitational. Leading the Jays 
was junior Ricky Cavallo, 
who finished second in his 
weight class. Pace B10 
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0 takes two lilles after unbeaten weekend 
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By MATTHEW RITCHIE 
For The News-Letter 


This past Saturday, the 
Hopkins women’s _ bas- 
ketball team matched up 
against Centennial Confer- 
ence adversary, the now 
19th-ranked Muhlenberg 
College Mules. The Blue 
Jays fell just short of com- 
pleting a big upset against 
the Mules, losing 69-64 
in overtime in a thrilling 
matchup between the Cen- 
tennial Conference foes. 

The game was char- 
acterized by prolonged 
runs and see-saw action 
between the two teams, 
| as the first half alone saw 
six lead changes and four 
ties. Going into the second 
half, the Blue Jays held the 
lead with a score of 29-28, 
thanks to a pair of free 
throws by junior guard 
Lexie Scholtz, who had 
a game-high of 26 points 
and 11 rebounds. 

Muhlenberg = quickly 
took the lead witha 7-1 run 


to start off the third quar- 
ter, bringing the score to 
36-30. However, before the 
end of the quarter, Hop- 
kins fired back with a 9-3 
run to even up the score 
at 39. But by the end of the 
third quarter, the visitors 
had responded again with 
another big run, bringing 


' the score up to 48-43. 


The action picked up even 
more in the final quarter, as 
the last six minutes of regu- 
lation saw five lead changes 
alone. Scholtz, who shot 43 
percent from the three-point 
arc this game, drained a 
three at the six-minute mark 
to put the Blue Jays up 50-49. 
Just as soon as the Blue Jays 
grabbed the lead, Muhlen- 
berg center Carley Hamilton 
drained a jump shot to put 
the Mules up by one. 

The back-and-forth action 
continued, as Scholtz put 
Hopkins back into the lead 
with a mid-range jumper 
with 5:12 left on the clock. 
As the Mules took the lead 
with less than two minutes 
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Junior guard Lexie Scholtz scored a game-high 26 points and 11 rebounds. 
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left in the game, the action 
intensified, giving us an ex- 
hilarating end to regulation. 
Scholtz hit a three-pointer to 
put Hopkins back in front, 
with little over a minute left 
in the game. Junior guard 
Sophia Way then increased 
the lead to 57-54. With the 
game winding down in less 
than 10 seconds, Muhlen- 
berg guard Rachel Plotke 
hit a three with six seconds 
left to send the game to over- 
time. 

The Blue Jays looked to 
extend their high-effort 
play to overtime. It started 
off promising, with Scholtz 
draining another mid- 
range jumper. However, the 
Mules jumped out to a 7-0 
run, and they never looked 
back, taking the 69-64 win. 

The Jays’ play was char- 
acterized by resilient come- 
backs and periods of sus- 
tained offense. They were 
able to stay strong against 
Muhlenberg’s — numerous 
runs. Junior guard Madi- 
son McGrath, who added 10 
points and three assists in 
the matchup, remained op- 
timistic after the loss. 

“I’m really proud of how 
we played, and I think that 
we showed _ resilience,” 
McGrath said. “One of our 
goals this year is to be com- 
petitive, and every person 
on our team really showed 
that we are capable of that.” 

The team showed off 
strong flashes that en- 
couraged the team to look 
forward to the rest of the 
season. Scholtz echoed the 
sentiment expressed by 
McGrath. 

“1 thought our team 


W. Basketball falls short against top-ranked Mules 


played one of our best 
games this season. Of 
course, we're disappoint- 
ed with the loss, but we 
played hard. Everyone 
stepped up and contrib- 
uted in their own way,” 
Scholtz said. 

The Blue Jays had three 
players put up double-digit 
point totals: Scholtz, Mc- 
Grath and junior guard Lil- 
lian Scott, who had 15 points 
to go along with four assists. 

With a great effort that 
ended with a disappoint- 
ing finish, Hopkins plans 
to continue the type of 
play that they exhibited 
on Saturday. They played 
a nationally-ranked team 
with high intensity until 
the very end, displaying a 
toughness and _ resilience 
that should have the play- 
ers and the fans optimistic 
about the rest of season. 

“I’m really excited to see 
how much we can continue 
to grow and gel together as 
a team and also have the 
opportunity to compete for 
a Centennial Conference 
Championship,” McGrath 
said. 

Scholtz also believes that 
this past showing gave a 
promising look into the fu- 
ture of this team. 

“We showed a lot of po- 
tential Saturday. There's al- 
ways room for improvement, 
but I think this week we 
demonstrated the capacity to. 
play with some good teams,” 
Scholtz said. 

Hopkins will have a 
chance to put on yet another 
strong performance against 
Franklin & Marshall on 
Wednesday, Dec. 6. 


